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CONSEQUENCES OF THE LABOR STRIKES. 


During the last three months strikes have been more frequent 
among the laboring classes of this country than at any former time. 
In all the leading industries there has been a disinclination on the 
part of the workingmen to work unless higher wages were given. 
The feeling of discontent over the rate of wages previously paid 
has been very general. The cost of living having advanced, unless 
a higher reward for their labor could be obtained, it would be 
necessary to adopt a different mode of living. This was not a cheer- 
ful thing for workingmen to contemplate. So new demands for 
higher wages have been put forth, and strikes have followed. 
Among the iron workers these have been conducted on the largest 
scale, have been the most prolonged, and excited the greatest in- 
terest. 

Notwithstanding the numerous strikes which have occurred, it is 
a real pleasure to note that thus far less violence has accompanied 
these movements than on many former occasions. Though new re- 
quests have been made of employers everywhere, threats and violence 
have rarely followed. In a few instances workmen who were de- 
sirous of laboring have been asked to desist, and measures have 
been employed to stop them. Happily the cases are few compared 
with the magnitude of the movement. The strikers on the whole 
have conducted themselves with unusual moderation. 

The exhibition of such a spirit on their part may be accounted 
for in two ways; either because employers have acceded to the 
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demands of their workmen after a short delay, or because the lat- 
ter have not felt strongly grounded. in the expediency of striking. 
While the cost of living has increased, it is well known that the 
prices of most manufactured products have declined; and the hard- 
ships of the laborers have been no greater than those of their 
employers. To increase the price of wages in face of a decline in 
the price of products was a thing which many of the workmen 
themselves hardly expected could be done without causing loss to 
the manufacturers. Whatever cause has operated to restrain work- 
men from repeating those acts of violence with which we are too 
familiar, we may heartily rejoice because their demands have been 
made in such a peaceful manner. No property has been destroyed, 
and only a few lives have been threatened; the absence of these 
accompaniments of former strikes marks an advance which we with 
pleasure record. 

The consequences of these movements, though free from violence 
and the Gestruction of property, are numerous and very serious. 
One of the immediate effects is the loss of wages to the work- 
ingman, and consequently a diminution of his consuming power. 
If he receives less he has less to spend either for himself or his 
family. Not only do they suffer, but all who are employed in pro- 
ducing for them suffer from the diminished consumption. Thus the 
workman, whether he gains his point or not, does so at the ex- 
pense in part of other classes of workers like himself. 

but there is another consequence which just now stands out with 
very bold distinctness. For a couple of years past in many of the 
large cities building has been exceedingly active, and this year 
more structures were projected than ever. But after contracts were 
made for many of them and their execution begun, strikes for 
higher wages occurred. The consequence was speedily foreseen by 
the contractors. If they delayed to settle with the men, they could 
not complete their undertakings as soon as they had promised, and 
would be subjected to damages. If they yielded to the demands of 
their workmen, they would’ lose money in executing their contracts. 
Loss and perhaps ruin therefore have stared many a contractor 
in the face during the last few months from these unexpected 
demands on the part of those whom they employed. They entered 
into their engagements on the supposition that they would pay no 
more for labor than they had formerly paid, and to increase the 
price was not only to wipe out the margin of profit, but to execute 
contracts at a positive loss. This is the predicament in which 
many contractors have been placed by the recent demands of their 
men. 

Where contracts had been only partially made the effect of these 
movements has been in not a few cases to postpone building al- 
together. The owners of land have concluded to wait for a more 
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favorable season. They believe it to be better economy to wait than 
to pay the higher prices demanded and which builders are obliged 
to ask. Thus the new demands of this class of laborers have had 
the effect of retarding building operations, and depriving themselves 
of employment. 

This is a very harsh remedy, but the only one that can be de- 
vised. It is very severe to the land owner, for he loses the use of 
his land. His profit is derived from the building which he proposes 
to erect, He loses the interest on his investment, he must pay 
the taxes, and he gets no benefit whatever. The builder has no 
business, and the workman suffers from idleness. Thus, whenever 
his demands are so great as to curtail building operations the con- 
sequences are very serious to himself, his employer, and to other 
classes. 

Labor must be rewarded and so must capital, and so far as the 
former seeks to get a fair share of what may be diviced between 
both there is no just cause for complaining. But if labor seeks 
to get the whole, then either capital must cease to employ labor, 
or to raise the price of the product sold, and thus obtain a reward 
for itself. Now it will not be denied that one cause for the ad- 
vance of prices within a few years is the larger compensation paid 
to labor. But the effect of this advance is, our markets offer new 
temptations to the foreign producer. Hence we have witnessed 
within a few months an enormous increase in our importations, 
brought about by the swelling of home prices beyond a puoint for- 
bidding foreign competition. 

It is not fair however to charge the entire advance, as so many 
' newspapers have done, to the demands of the workingmen. The 
other reason is the desire of the employers themselves to reap 
greater profits. But from these two causes, higher wages and larger 
profits, prices have been driven up to a point inviting foreign com- 
petition and conzequently importations have flowed into the country 
in alarming quantities. 

It is true there are those who are not disturbed by this event ; 
but they ought to be. Such a state of things cannot long continue 
without causing many derangements in our industrial system and 
heavy loss. Perhaps we can spare a few millions of gold toward 
liquidating the balance due abroad, but surely we have not enough 
to pay the entire debt we are accumulating. To buy and not pay 
is disgraceful ; to send all the gold needed to discharge it, would re- 
duce the amount so low as to derange our monetary system and 
imperil the continuance of specie payments. 

No lesson of wisdom would seem to be plainer than that di- 
minished ex;ortations should be followed by smaller importations 
in order to preserve an equilibrium all around. But by pursuing 
the opposite policy, by importing more at a time when importations 
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should be curtailed, and sending the gold abroad to pay for them, 
we are paving the way for a speedy return to diminished produc- 
tion at home, lower prices to the workingmen, and a smaller re- 
turn to the capitalist. 

This condition of things we are beginning keenly to realize. 
Production has diminished within a few months very largely. 
Why? Are fewer railroads in process of construction? Have many 
industrial enterprises failed or been postponed? Some have, as we 
have already shown; still a vast number of undertakings are in 
progress, railroad construction has not slackened, and yet the de- 
mand for products, especially of iron and steel manufacture, has 
seriously declined, and this is one reason why those engaged in 
the iron industry are so reluctant to advance wages. High prices 
at home have induced buyers to order from Great Britain. The 
amount of iron and steel and other products needed in this coun- 
try has not declined, what has happened is, foreigners are fur- 
nishing them. 

Now we repeat this result is due not to the workingmen alone, 
nor to the manufacturers alone, but to both combined. They have 
been cager to reap the largest profits possible, but their policy will 
inevitably prove to be costly to both classes in the end. 

This demand for large wages as well as heavy returns to capital 
is having another effect which neither the working classes nor their 
employers can contemplate with pleasure. The plea for a high tariff 
has been to protect American labor from the pauper labor of 
Europe; but the supporters of this policy have not meant to sanc- 
tion thereby excessive profits to capital nor too high wages for 
labor. But it must be acknowledged that the high prices which 
have been prevailing for the last two or three years have led many 
to inquire whether a little less protection would not have an 
equalizing and sobering effect among a very large class who need 
to be subdued somewhat in their aspirations. It is true they are 
beginning to pay pretty dearly for their folly, but many are ques- 
tioning whether there would not be a healthier state of things if 
such a policy were adopted as would prevent these high prices; 
in other words, whether, if our tariff were so adjusted that com- 
petition would be somewhat keener, our country in the end would 
not be more prosperous and be freer from those revulsions which 
come fiom driving up prices so high as to lead to excessive com- 
petition which is the inevitable precursor of heavy losses and much 
general suffering. 

So far as the justice of these strikes are concerned, not much 
need be said. The situation is very clear. On the one hand the 
cost of living has increased, on the other the price of almost all 
manufactures has declined. It has been currently reported that 
President Jarratt was opposed to the strike among the iron and 
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steel workers, but his judgment was overruled. He comprehended 
the situation of the employers. Probably the men were getting 
enough to live comfortably, even at the higher cost of food pro- 
ducts. It would have been wiser doubtless to wait a little longer 
in the hope of buying the necessaries of living at lower prices. 
Certainly from the present outlook the price of breadstuffs and 
meat must ere long give way, unless ‘the speculators are strong 
enough to defy successfully the action of those causes which have 
heretofore operated in diminishing prices. 





SPECIE RESUMPTION IN ITALY. 


The progress of Specie Resumption in Italy on a gold basis has 
been followed with interest by many eyes, and fears have been fre- 
quently expressed that enough gold could not be obtained for the 
purpose without enhancing its value and disturbing the monetary 
arrangements of a great portion of the world. The plan adopted 
by the Italian Government however has been so far executed that 
no doubt remains of its ability to complete it, and without injury to 
any interest. A large portion of the gold needed has been pro- 
cured, and measures are in process of successful execution for 
getting the balance required at an early day. So far indeed have 
the plans for accumulating gold been carried out that the premium 
thereon is gradually giving way, varying now between two and three 
per cent. while only a few months ago it was twice as great. The 
quantity of bullion to be paid into the Treasury by the contract- 
ors, according to the last report of the Director-General of Cus- 
toms, is less than sixty million dollars, one-half of which only is 
to be paid in gold. With less than thirty millions of gold to 
pay, the doubt no longer exists of their ability to get it without 
much difficulty. They have conducted their operations with great 
prudence, drawing from Australia, England, the United States and 
other quar.ers in a way to disturb other business arrangements as 
little as possible. They seem to have realized the delicacy of their 
task, for, had their operations been such as to excite alarm, they 
might have found it difficult to fulfill their contracts except at a 
heavy loss. 

Of the gold thus sent to Italy, the Government has recently paid 
a debt to the National bank of more than eight million dollars, 
so that when the loan is completed the gold available to the 
Treasury for resuming specie payments will be about eighty mil- 
lion dollars. But the London Economist says, it is asserted on good 
authority that Minister Magliani is adding to this gold fund about 
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thirty or forty million dollars which are obtained through the 
Custom House, so that when the time for resuming specie pay- 
ments arrives there will probably be at least $110,000,000 in gold 
available for that purpose. 

The quantity of paper currency at present in circulation is 
$ 188,000,000. Of this amount it is intended to circulate $68,000,000 
as small State notes and to redeem the balance. The amount to 
be redeemed therefore is $120,000,000 against which the Govern- 
ment is expected to have $110,000,000 in gold beside a consider- 
able amount of silver. 

Various calculations have been made of the amount of coined 
gold and silver which will probably exist in the country at the 
time of resuming specie payments. The London Economist furnishes 
the following table: 











Five-Franc Fractional 
. Gold, Silver Pieces. Silver Currency. 
Francs. Francs, Francs. 
In the Treasury... 550,000,000 eee 100,000,000 seed 95,00C,000 
In the banks..... 110,000,000 ‘sue 15,000,000 rave 51,000,000 
In the country.... | 90,000.c00 icici 100,000,000 reer 10,000,000 
750,000,000 215,000,000 156,000,000 


or a grand total of 1,121 million francs of coin, in addition to 
349 millions of State notes, and 750 millions of legal-tender 
bank notes. The Government is at present taking back from France 
the last instalment of silver fractional currency of about sixteen 
million francs, paying for it in five-franc silver pieces. The amount 
of five-franc silver pieces coined by Italy is estimated at 380 mil- 
lion francs, of which, it is believed, about 160 or 180 millions will 
be out of Italy at the time of the resumption of specie payments. 
There is, besides, in the country a large amount of old silver money 
coined by past Governments, and which it would be rather difficult 
to estimate. The Government has lately tried to issue some small 
quantity of silver pieces of fifty centimes (5d.) but they were im- 
mediately hoarded for the payment of Custom duties. This would 
have caused a scarcity of change were it not for the large quantity 
of heavy copper money. 


It is a cause for rejoicing that the Italian Government has 
approached so nearly to the point of restoring its currency to a 
sound condition. Of the evils which can afflict a nation a dis- 
crdered unstable currencv is among the worst. Italy has suffered 
long, but she has always kept her eye on resuming at the earliest 
practicable moment. The wisdom of her financiers is worthy of 
praise, the greater, too, because they will be able to accomplish 
the desired result with so little loss and suffering to the people. 
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THE FUNDING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY DEBT. 


Perhaps the gravest subject that ever confronted Congress was the 
Revolutionary Debt. The more thoughtful political leaders felt that 
the destiny of the Republic would turn upon the plans adopt<cd for 
determining the amount and providing for its payment. No one 
saw more difficulties than Hamilton, yet he was confident of finding 
a safe path for the Nation. Nor was his faith, begotten by a pro- 
found study of the subject, shared by him alone. When President 
Washington was once conversing with Robert Morris about the 
condition of the finances of the country, he inquired “What are 
we to do with this heavy debt?” To which Morris replied; “ There 
is but one man in the United States who can tell you; that is 
Alexander Hamilton.” Doubtless Morris’s reply was still fresh in 
Washington’s mind when selecting Hamilton for Chief of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Soon after the first assembling of Congress, the House instructed 
Hamilton to prepare a report on the public debt for presentation at 
the next session. The subject was vast and intricate, nevertheless 
the clear eye of Hamilton was able to pierce through it and dis- 
cover the true principles of settling the multifarious obligations of 
the Government, and also of providing for their payment after the 
amount should be determined. 

The public indebtedness was of two kinds, ‘foreign and domestic. 
The foreign creditors were France, Holland and Spain. The amount 
due to each Government was clearly known, and no one thought of 
repudiating or changing the terms of the several contracts under 
which the loans had been made. A small sum also was due to 
foreign officers who had served in the war for independence. 

The domestic indebtedness was composed of three branches. In 
the first place may be mentioned the obligations incurred directly 
by the Government. These consisted originally of loan-office certi- 
ficates amounting nominally to $67,189,816.15. Certificates also had 
been given to persons from whom supplies had been seized for the 
use of the army; and other certificates had been given by com- 
missioners in settlement of claims, and to soldiers. To these must 
be added bills of credit, and indents given for interest accruing 
on loan-office certificates, and the other certificates just mentioned. 
Lastly, there was the ‘‘ registered debt,’ as it was called, consist- 
ing of certificates issued by the Register of the Treasury in lieu of 
other obligations. 

A very considerable portion of this indebtedness had been trans- 
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ferred by the original holders at varying discounts to other per- 
sons; and one of the first questions started was, should the pres- 
ent ho'ders be paid the face value of the debts thus purchased, 
or only what they had paid with interest? It was further sug- 
gested whether the difference between the two sums ought not to 
be paid to the original holders. 

These questions were warmly debated in Congress and outside 
by the people. “An American Farmer” exclaimed, “Can it be 
thought reasonable or just that the assignee should now be en- 
titled to that which the assignor +hhonorably relinquished to the 
distressed state of the country. Must it not rather be regarded 
as the most atrocious act of iniquity and injustice that ever dis- 
graced the annals of civil society, that to secure the full payment 
of the debt to the assignee, a funding system should take place 
by which the original creditors and their posterity will become 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water to a_ foreign 
moneyed interest.” 

Hamiltén had reasoned with consummate ability in favor of exe- 
cuting the contracts of the Government without reference to their 
transfer from one person to another. The majority of Congress 
agreed with him, although there were strong minds who thought 
otherwise, among whom were Madison and Jefferson. Public opin- 
ion, however, though not united strongly, coincided with the Ham- 
iltonian view. 

The following plan was devised for tunding this portion of the 
public debt. A loan was to be opened by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the Treasury Office, and by Commissioners appointed 
fcr that purpose in each State. The loan was to be large enough 
to include the whole of this portion of the public debt. The 
holders were allowed to subscribe for the loan and pay therefor 
in the evidences of debt they held against the Government at 
their specie value, except that the continental money was to be 
received at the rate of one hundred dollars in bills to one in 
specie. The subscribers were to receive for the principal due to 
them stock for two-thirds of the principal, bearing six per cent. 
interest, payable quarterly, the Government having the right to 
redeem two per cent. of the stock every year if it desired, though 
under no obligation to do this. For the remaining one-third of 
the principal due to the subscribers they were to receive the same 
amount of stock bearing six per cent interest after the year 1800, 
and redeemable on the same terms as the other stock received for 
the two-thirds of the principal. 

In respect to funding the interest due to this class of creditors it 
was to be reckoned on their various claims to December Ist, 1790, 
and certificates were to be given therefor bearing three per cent. 
interest and redeemable whenever the Government should make pro- 
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vision for that purpose. To persons holding indents taken for in- 
terest due on loan-office certificates and other obligations, similar 
certificates were to be given as those last mentioned. 

Another portion of the public debt, which had been incurred 
by the States for carrying on the war, Hamilton maintained the 
Government ought to assume. 

The controversy in respect to assuming it was bitter and pro- 
longed, but the view of the Secretary finally prevailed, after a hard 
struggle, by a majority of only two votes. The Southern members 
were the chief opponents, and some of them were persuaded to 
yield by a concession on the part of Northern members concerning 
the final location of the capital. Thus was the National honor pre- 
served, and the capital located on the banks of the drowsy Poto- 
mac. 

The indebtedness incurred by the States was very varied, and in 
some cases the accounts were so confused that it was impossible to 
find out the exact amount expended for war purposes. One form of 
indebtedness however was common to all of them, namely, bills of 
credit of the new emission, for the payment of which the States 
were responsible. In regard to the other State obligations, they 
varied much in the several States. In Massachusetts, for example, 
half-pay notes had been issued to the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased officers, and certificates for the interest due on them, beside 
balances stated from the books of the commissioners for settling 
with the cortinental army. The Connecticut debt consisted of notes 
payable to the army, and others issucd by special Act of the As- 
sembly ; notes issued for remounting dragoons, new ones issued in 
place of old notes reloaned; certificates for interest on State debt, 
unpaid balances of orders payable from a specific tax; State bills 
emitted in 1780; pay-table orders; and old emissions created before 
the war. In New York the debt was composed of certificates for money 
loaned by individuals; horse notes; notes issued for pay, and for de- 
preciation of pay and pensions; certificates for the payment of levies 
and militia; for claims on forfeited estates and bills of credit. In 
New Jersey certificates were also given for depreciation of pay; and 
the country commissioners had issued certificates for military ser- 
vices. Another kind of certificates had been granted for demands 
against forfeited estates. In Virginia was the army debt; also that 
of the loan-office certificates for paper money funded; balances to 
foreign creditors, beside numerous land warrants which in many 
cases had been given for the same tract of land. The debt of 
South Carolina was reduced to a more systematic form, and con- 
sisted of principal and special indents and a foreign debt. The in- 
debtedness of the other States had spread out in many ways, some 
of which were so dark and crooked that it was quite impossible 
to go far in them without getting lost. It was this confusion of 
the State finances which led Fisher Ames to remark: “ We per- 
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ceive a great unavoidable confusion, throughout the whole scene 
presenting to the imagination a deep, dark and dreary chaos, im- 
possible to be reduced to order without the mind of the architect 
is clear and capacious, and his power commensurate with the 
occasion.” 

The aggregate debt of the States which had been incurred in 
Sustaining the common cause against Great Britain was supposed 
to be twenty-five million dollars. Twenty-one and a half millions 
were assumed as the amount expended, and Congress proposed to 
issue a loan for this sum, to which the States might subscribe, 
paying therefor in certificates or notes issued by them for debts 
contracted prior to the first of January, 1790. The amount of the 
subscription of each State was limited as follows: 





New Hampshire.. $ 300,000 rene Delaware........ $ 200,900 
Massachusetts.... 4,000,000 seus Maryland ........ 800,0C0 
Rhode Island.... 200,000 er VRIEEBs cccceess 3,500,000 
Connecticut ...... 1,600,000 dw North Carolina... 2,400,000 
> I,200,C00 ‘own South Carolina... 4,000,000 
New Jersey....... 8CO,000 ies Georgia........ . 300,000 
Pennsylvania .... 2,200,000 

WE nsccuss $ 21,500,000 


The Act provided that if’ the total amount subscribed by any 
State exceeded the sum specified therein, a similar percentage 
should be deducted from the claims of all subscribers. Four-ninths 
of the stock issued by the Government for this loan bore inter- 
est at six per cent., beginning with the year 1792. For one-third 
three per cent. interest, beginning at the same time, and the bal- 
ance, two-ninths, bore six per cent. interest after the year 1800. 
The latter kind of stock was to be redeemed whenever provision 
was made for that purpose, and in respect to seven-ninths of the 
stock the Government was at liberty to pay two per cent. annu- 
ally if it desired, but no imperative obligation was created to 
pay it. | 

Nor did the Goverment forget to provide that in case a State 
did not subscribe for the whole amount to which it was entitled, 
interest should be paid on the balance in trust for its creditors. 
This undertaking was to be observed until there was a settlement 
of accounts between the Government and the different States. 
Moreover, each State was made a debtor to the Government for 
the amount subscribed and paid. Thus the creditors of the several 
States were to be paid by the Government; and the States were 
to become indebted to it and cease to be. debtors to individuals. 

There yet remained a third kind of domestic indebtedness ex- 
isting between the States and the Government. The former had 
advanced money to the Government, and the latter had advanced 
money to the States. It was necessary to adjust these advances 
in order to distribute fairly the burden which each State ought to 
bear. Three commissioners were appointed to examine the claims, 
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which were to be presented before the first of July, 1791, “and to 
determine on all such as should have accrued for the general or 
particular defence during the war, and on evidence thereof, accord- 
ing to the principles of general equity, so as to provide for the final 
settlement of all accounts between the United States and the 
States individually.” They were to debit the States with advances 
made to them, with interest thereon, to the beginning of the year 
1790, and to credit them with disbursements and advances, with 
interest to the same period, and, having struck the balance due to 
each State, were to find the aggregate of all the balances which 
was to be apportioned between the States. The rule for apportion- 
ing the aggregate of the balance was to be the one prescribed in 
the National Constitution “for the apportionment of representa- 
tion and direct taxes,” as fixed by the first census. The difference 
between the apportionments and the respective balances was to be 
carried in a new account to the debit or credit of the States re- 
spectively, as the case might be. 

Such were the forms of the National domestic indebtedness, and 
the plan adopted for funding it. The plan in every essential fea- 
ture was the work of Hamilton. Congress made some clumsy 
alterations, but Hamilton might well rejoice that his plan had not 
been more disfigured. 

When Hamilton presented his first report the debt of the United 
States, as nearly as could be ascertained, was as fo.lows: 


PE GI, II oo 6 ods ccvcc ceccesvenccevcuseesves $ 10,070,307 00 
. a a do i ee rill ai nla eens eel 1,640,071 





$ 11,710,378 62 











ey Gh, ca ccweseesueeneeuaaeenesaees $ 27,383,917 74 
. " SL hu. driblainci ruck hich ended ee 13,030,168 20 

$ 40,414,085 94 

ey EE i ine pa cecenes genes ekeneend $ 18,201,205 60 
” Er Gino bce chad asecddivcecaees 6,798,794 40 








$ 25,900,0C0 00 


No creditor was compelled to subscribe to the loan; subscribing 
was purely voluntary; indeed, the entire funding scheme was only 
a proposal by the Government to its creditors. If they rejected 
it, their claims were not to be ignored. On the other hand, Con- 
gress provided that nothing in the Funding Act should be con- 
strued “in any wise to alter, abridge or impair the rights of those 
creditors of the United States” who should not subscribe to the 
loan, “or the contracts upon which their respective claims were 
founded.” The non-subscribing creditors were to receive during 
the year 1791 “a rate per centum on the respective amounts of 
their respective demands, including interest to the last day of the 
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year, equal to interest payable to subscribing creditors,” which was 
to be paid in the same manner. But as many of their certificates 
were counterfeits, or had not “been liquidated to specie value,” 
they were required to procure new ones before receiving payment 
of their interest. 

Thus, after a long and warm controversy, Congress launched a 
scheme for funding the public debt. It was not a perfect measure ; 
rarely does a piece of legislation exhibit perfect workmanship. 
Every law is the embodiment of a compromise of opinion on the 
part of the law-makers; and the Funding Act was not the pro- 
duct of any new method of legislation. It was merely the expres- 
sion of the united judgment of a body of men, many of whom 
yielded somewhat in order to accomplish something, though real- 
izing the possibility of framing a wiser measure. 

In Congress and elsewhere there were persons opposed to any 
plan of funding. They feared that such an adjustment of the debt 
meant an indefinite prolongation in the payment of it. Had not 
this been the effect of funding the English debt, they said, and 
will not a similar effect attend the transplanting of the system to 
our shore? With every step forward. in applying the principle of 
funding, their opposition increased, reaching its height when the 
funding of the indebtedness of the States was attempted. Oppo- 
sition was then so strong as to jeopardize the success of the entire 
movement. When the smoke of the contest had cleared away, 
two political parties might be seen whose opposition, though vary- 
ing much in conviction, power and earnestness, has never ceased, 

Some persons believed that funding was a great speculation, in 
which many who favored it expected to win fortunes by the rise 
in the value of the public debts. Jefferson plainly affirmed that 
the “greedy members” of Congress who voted for funding acted 
from self-interest. A large portion of the debt had been sold by the 
original holders, and every creditor of the Government doubtless 
was heartily in favor of funding. Others feared that it would 
cement the Government too strongly and change it into an aris- 
tocracy. 7 

Indeed, the funding system was attacked so fiercely that Hamil- 
ton was induced to write a vindication of it. “It is a curious phe- 
nomenon in political history,’ he remarks, “that a measure which 
has elevated the credit of the country from a state of absolute 
prostration to a state of exalted pre-eminence, should bring upon the 
authors of it obloguy and reproach. It is certainly what, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, they could not have anticipated.” 

If the adoption of the funding system created some opposition, 
it was very slight compared with the joy experienced generally by 
the people. The Ship of State had safely passed a dreaded bar, 
and the danger of shipwreck was over. ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
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THE BUDGET OF FRANCE FOR 1883.* 


Some delver in the musty archives of the ancient French Mon- 
archy has computed the average annual receipts of the King Saint 
Louis’s Budget in the thirteenth century to have amounted in 
value to about three-and-a-half million francs of the present day. 
Twenty reigns later, Henry IV, playing the constitutional monarch 
for a brief period, allowed his notables to discuss a budget of 
ninety-four millions for 1597. Two centuries nearer our own day, 
on the eve of the French Revolution, Necker estimated the budget 
of Louis XVI at a round 500 millions. After the Revolution, Em- 
pire and Restoration, the first budget of a milliard for 1830 created 
a great sensation, but this milliard was quickly doubled in succeed- 
ing years, and has been more than tripled in the ordinary budget 
for 1883. 

Not without reason does the Budget of France for 1883 excite 
far more than usual interest. The optimists see no cause for alarm 
in its growing figures, and point to the fact that within fifteen years 
the grand total of all other European budgets has augmented by about 
one-half. Since it costs so much more to live, why should it not cost 
more also to be governed? The demands upon the resources of 
government are ever increasing with the advance of civilization and 
democracy, but the National wealth is multiplying as well, and the 
weight of taxation is proportionally no greater. The pessimists see 
no reason in following the example of Russia and Greece, and ask 
what other European country can show a budget of such enormous 
figures and such relative weight as that of France? The increase 
of the public debt is not universal, for the United States, with un- 
rivalled prosperity, are reducing instead of expanding their indebt- 
edness. Optimists and pessimists are both right and both wrong, 
and a happy mean of truth is, doubtless, to be found between their 
extreme views. 

Since the war with Germany, France has passed through two 
financial periods, and in the opinion of the able economist, M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the Budget of 1883 may possibly be destined 
to mark the beginning of a third. The charges imposed upon the 
French Treasury by the unsuccessful war amounted to over eleven 
milliard francs, including the indemnity of five milliards exacted by 
the Germans, but the defeats of the armies were retrieved by a 
*Most of the facts and arguments relating to the French Budget of 1883 have been 
drawn from an article by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in a recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes; but use has also been made of an essay by M. A, de Foville in the 


Journal des Economistes, of the project for the Budget in the Budletin de Statistique, 
and of an article by Mr. F. R. Conder in *raser’s Magazine for April, 1882. 
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most glorious financial campaign. From 1871 to 1874 was the pe- 
riod of financial difficulties, perfectly understood and manfully over- 
come. New taxes were piled upon new taxes; in less than five 
years more than a milliard was added to the ordinary revenues of 
the State; but deficits still succeeded one another. There was no 
lavish expenditure, the Government alone proposed disbursements, 
and the Deputies recoiled before the responsibility of adding one 
sou by their individual initiative to the Nation’s crushing load of 
debt. Never was a greater energy of sacrifice displayed after so 
overwhelming a discomfiture. 

The result might have been foreseen by any one acquainted with 
the French temperament, so much better adapted to wonderful 
spasmodic efforts than to very long perseverance. Poverty was 
hardly banished from one door before prodigality was welcomed 
at another. From 1875 deficits gave place to surpluses, and there 
was an enormous increase in the public revenue from taxes, an 
increase that appeared double the reality from an irregular method 
of evaluation. Economy now seemed out of date, the Ministry no 
longer enjoyed the monopoly of fixing expenditures, and every 
one of the 500 or more Deputies exercised his ingenuity in de- 
vising new ways of making away with the public money. Supple- 
mentary and extraordinary credits were accumulated and added to 
the ordinary budget by parliamentary initiative, to the amount of 
250 million francs for 1879, 192 millions for 1881, and 127 mill- 
ions for the just begun year of 1882. The excuse for these heavy 
disbursements was the surplus of receipts, showing such figures as 
ninety-eight millions in 1876, 134 millions in 1880, The increase 
of revenue naturally led to reductions of taxes, and about 300 
millions have been cut off of the 800 millions imposed after the 
war. While the income of the State was thus diminished, there 
was no prudent retrenchment of expenditures, and the climax was 
capped by M. de Freycinet’s great plans for the construction and 
improvement of railroads, canals, harbors, and other public works. 
These extraordinary expenses were first calculated at about four 
milliards in ten or twelve years; last year it was officially an- 
nounced they would absorb no less than six milliards, and in 
time they will doubtless swell to seven or eight milliards. 

The great railway companies were formerly allowed to under- 
take the building of new lines, but now the help of private en- 
terprise was rejected, and the State was alone to do all. Beside 
the ever increasing demands of the Minister of Public Works, 
the two “accounts of liquidation,” destined to replace the ex- 
hausted material of the Ministries of War and Marine, have swal- 
lowed up about two milliards, until the expression seeming rather 
absurd for so long continued expenses, a “ budget of expenditures 
from extraordinary resources” is to be substituted, and to embrace 
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all extraordinary expenditures for the material regeneration of 
France. This extraordinary budget has of late attained an annual 
figure of from 500 to goo million francs. Taken one by one, as 
legislators always consider them, criticism finds little to carp at 
in the multitude of extraordinary expenditures from the French 
Treasury. France wishes to be prosperous and invincible; new 
railroads, canals, harbors, fortresses, a fresh army and navy are 
indispensable. New telegraph lines must be laid; the merchant 
marine requires assistance; public edifices have to be built or en- 
larged; schools and universities call for subsidies; the State must 
aid in the gratuitous primary instruction of the Communes; the 
pensions of soldiers and sailors are insufficient; humble Govern- 
ment officials merit an increase of salary; the victims of the coup 
@’é/fat of 1851, of the phylloxera, and of recent inundations call not 
in vain for compensation: and expositions, National festivals, sci- 
entific missions, the purchase of theatrical scenery, antiquities, and 
works of art take considerable amounts of the public money. 
The budget for 1883 shows an increase of anticipated expendi- 
tures of 104 per cent. over the actual expenditures of 1869, the 
last year before the war. The first septennial period with its ter- 
rible liquidation contributed, of course, the greater part of this 
immense increase, but the second period of boundless prodigality 
has not been far behind. 

Enormous charges have had to be met, and the evil is made still 
worse by the obscurity surrounding them. For example the ex- 
traordinary budget of 1880 was first fixed at 615 millions; suc- 
cessive amendments added thirty-one and one-half, twenty-one, 
one and one-half, and 153 millions francs, swelling it to 822 mill- 
ions; deductions were made at the same time, and the amount 
finally arrived at was 582 millions. The extraordinary budget of 
1881 passed through quite as many transformations; five bills 
placed it at 682 millions, and a whole series of modifications, ad- 
ditions and subtractions have raised it at last to the colossal 
figure of 948 millions. With such incessantly shifting figures, prob- 
ably not one in twenty of the French legislators has any clear 
conception of the actual financial condition of his country, or 
fully realizes the financial embarrassments that make a period of 
economy almost an absolute necessity. 

The demands of the extraordinary budgets could only be satisfied 
by loans, and loans have been put forth in almost every form. The 
last loan of one milliard redeemable rente was issued in 1881, and 
has not as yet been entirely taken up by real investors, but instead 
of paying for works yet to be done, this loan had to cover expenses 
already incurred in 1879 and 1880. The greater part of the ex- 
traordinary expenses of 1881 and all those of 1882 must be pro- 
vided for from the floating debt, which is made up of the total 
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amount of funds held on deposit by the public treasury and pay- 
able for the most part on demand or within a short time to its de- 
positors. 

The proper function of the floating debt is to furnish money for 
the running expenses of the Treasury and for unpaid balances of 
former budgets. The taxes are now so regularly collected that there 
is little need of the funds of the floating debt for running expenses, 
and the unpaid balances of former budgets amount to not over 700 
millions, so that a floating debt of one milliard ought to be quite 
enough. All countries of good finances have small floating debts, 
while Turkey, Egypt, Spain, and other like improvident Govern- 
ments have enormous floating debts. If the present system be 
longer persevered in, France will speedily have a floating debt, un- 
precedented anywhere, of three milliards, of which two milliards 300 
millions will be of recent origin. 

The present financial condition of France may thus be summed 
up: she has a floating debt of nearly three milliards, an ordinary 
budget of more than three milliards; the taxes, including those of 
departments and communes, foot up about four milliards, and the 
administration of State, departments and communes demands five 
milliards of annual expenditures. These figures have been attained, 
when M. de Freycinet’s great plans for public works have only 
begun to be carried out. It is much to be feared that a new 
period has arrived to be marked by great embarrassment, increasing 
difficulty of balancing the budgets, by deficits, and by a possible 
necessity for new taxes. Such seems to be the prospect, unless 
there is a change of system. 

When the present French ministry was formed on the 30th of 
last January, the financial programme was einbodied in the three 
negations, no public loan, no purchase of the railroads, no conver- 
sion. M. Léon Say, the Minister of Finance, deserves great praise 
for his courageous grappling with difficult problems and for his 
skillful solution of them in the projected French budget for 1883. 
The estimated receipts of the ordinary budget are 3,030,289,092 
francs, showing the comparatively small! surplus of 2,458,994 francs 
over the 3,027,830,098 francs of estimated expenditures. This 
heavily laden budget may be allowed to pass, but the sagacity of 
the minister was still further exercised in the regulation of the 
floating debt, in reducing and providing for the budget of expendi- 
tures from extraordinary resources, and in devising a new method 
of estimating the receipts of the ordinary budget. A floating debt 
of three milliards is very repugnant to French financial habits, but 
there seemed no other source from which to draw funds to meet 
the extraordinary expenditures of the last three years. To regu- 
late this large floating indebtedness, one of two plans must be 
followed: either a great Government loan must be issued, or the 
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expenditures must be cut down, and a considerable part of the float- 
ing engagements consolidated in some other way than by a Gov- 
ernment loan. M. Say applies the latter plan very ingeniously, for 
it is evident that the market, agitated by the financial crisis of 
last January, would hardly endure a new loan, and the public credit 
would be much impaired thereby. His predecessor had demanded 
621 million francs for extraordinary expenditures in 1883, but in 
the new extraordinary budget this amount is changed and re- 
duced, so that there is no necessity of recurring to a pubiic loan 
or to the floating debt. The sum of 892 million francs was to 
form a fund for roads and schools, but the raising of it is now dis- 
tributed through several years. Besides the 700 millions of unpaid 
balances of old budgets, the floating debt is made up of about 1180 
millions of engagements, corresponding to the extraordinary expend- 
itures of 1881 and 1882. The latter amount is consolidated by 
the creation of about 1200 million francs of immobilized redeem- 
ables rentes, which will be the representation of the resources 
drawn by the floating debt from securities from the obligatory ad- 
vances of some of its correspondents, and especially from the funds 
of the Savings banks. The minister intends only to regulate the. 
past and present engagements, and there is no innovation in re-- 
gard to the Savings banks. Between the Savings banks and the 
Government is a responsible mediator known as the cazsse des dépéts et 
consignations. The Savings banks turn over their funds to the cazsse 
des dépéts, which give them four per cent. interest and makes use 
of the funds in two ways, applying the larger portion to the pur- 
chase of Government securities or rentes, and the remainder to its 
current account with the treasury. The deposits of Savings banks 
have wonderfully increased within the last ten years, and now 
amount to 1425 million francs, of which 916 millions are in Gov- 
ernment securities and 508 miliions in funds held by the treasury. 
M. Léon Say proposes to consolidate in immobilized redeemable 
rentes 450 millions of the current account of the cazsse des dépéts 
et consignations and 300 millions of long-term treasury bonds held 
by the cazsse des dépéts, and to deliver directly through the treasury 
250 million francs of redeemable rentes, representing the probable 
new deposits of 1882 and 1883. This is a milliard, and it is in- 
creased to 1200 millions by the consolidation of sureties and some 
other credits. The funds of the Savings banks would eventually in 
any case have to be invested in Government securities, and there is 
really no inconvenience in making them attain their ultimate desti- 
nation at once, These immobilized rentes can scarcely be said to 
constitute a public loan; they do not increase the public indebted- 
ness, but simply give new form to an old debt. Their being immo- 
bilized will keep them from the financial market, and that there 
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can be no better form of investment is shown by the degree of 
favor the similar terminable annuities have enjoyed in England. 
When once the floating debt has been regulated, care must be 
taken that it does not again grow to such formidable proportions. 
France has engaged to pay 600 cr 700 million francs a year for 
extraordinary works. The present chief of the Cabinet, M. de Frey- 
cinet, can scarcely be expected to give up entirely the far-reaching 
plans that bear his name, and public opinion sees no necessity for 
his doing so, consequently it is proposed to revive the old system 
of entrusting a portion of the public works to private enterprise. 
After transferring from the extraordinary to whe ordinary budget, 
and using up former unexhausted credits, M. Say has still to find 
297 million francs for his extraordinary expenditures. He allows the 
great railway companies to undertake the building of new lines 
costing forty millions, and obtains from them the reimbursement of 
260 millions advanced by the State as guarantee of interest. This is 
the most assailed point of the budget of 1883, but it is too often 
imperfectly understood. The sums advanced by the State as guar- 
antee of interest are not gifts, but are to be repaid, and bear four 
per cent. simple interest. The railroad companies turn over to the 
State all the surplus of their net receipts over the dues on their 
bonds, and a certain fixed reserved revenue, and their dividends 
are thus limited until the State is repaid. Railway traffic is now so 
developed that only one company has recourse to the guarantee, 
while three are repaying the State. At the end of 1879, the com- 
panies owed the treasury for guaranteed interest 494 million francs 
as capital, and 109% millions as interest, or together more than 603 
millions, and the situation is now little changed. The reimburse- 
ment depends entirely upon the receipts of the railway corpora- 
tions; it may be hastened, or it may cease and be changed into a 
call from the companies for further advances from the treasury, and 
it is desired to make this resource immediate and sure. Three com- 
panies are expected to make up the 260 million francs to be repaid 
the State. If this amount were obtained from institutions of credit 
the State would have to pay interest, and in other respects the ad- 
vantage seems to be on the side of the State, for the railway com- 
panies now pay no interest on accrued interest, but would have to 
pay a higher rate of interest on all bonds issued to provide funds 
for reimbursement, and they would also lose the power of stopping 
their payments when receipts fall off. The greatest gain for the 
State, however, is that the companies consent to build and run at 
their own expense and risk a very large share of the 17,000 kilome- 
meters of new railroads promised the country. These new roads 
will cost three or four milliards, and will require 120 or 160 million 
francs to pay the interest on the capital employed; from their situ- 
ation they must necessarily be long unproductive. Besides applying 
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almost the whole of their increasd value to the construction of new 
and unprofitable lines, the railway companies agree to the reduc- 
tions in rates of fare and freight which they have hitherto opposed, 
and it has been officially estimated that the total sacrifice accepted 
by the companies will amount to 100 million francs a year. 

One must wonder what adequate compensation the Government 
can give for so great a sacrifice. The sole compensation is embodied 
in an agreement that the railroads shall not be purchased by the 
State within the next fifteen years. The railroads of France have 
always been more closely related to Government than is the case in 
England or the United States, and they have been regarded as a sort 
of Government institution. The course and distribution of the lines 
were invariably determined by Government, and private enterprise 
was never allowed to run riot in the construction of competing lines 
between the same points. An admirably systematic arrangement is 
thus visible throughout as the result of the three guiding principles, 
that the lines of railway must be laid out to best serve military and 
civil needs, that at fixed periods they become National property, 
and that they are not to be burdened by any oppressive charges. 
The State purchase of railroads is only a question of time in France; 
indeed the State has only to wait and the roads become its own at 
the expiration of their concessions on payment for their working 
stock, which is only about one-tenth the entire value of the lines. 
Purchase is therefore simply ante-dating the natural course of events, 
and the chief reason for immediate purchase is to effect a large 
reduction of rates. The great railway companies have fondly im- 
agined that they would be allowed to work their lines and charge 
their own rates until their time was up, but now that the subject 
of State purchase has been vigorously agitated, they feel their ex- 
istence in danger, dare not venture on improvements and extension 
of their operations, and are willing to undergo great sacrifices to se- 
cure a further lease of life for fifteen years. Stability is as necessary 
to their success as to that of any other business, and their progress is 
checked until their fate is decided once for all. If the mutual con- 
cessions of the railroads and the State be compared, the latter will 
be found to have much the best of the bargain. Its only concession 
would be an imperative duty in any event, for no minister, thor- 
oughly understanding the present condition of the French finances, 
would dream of undertaking so ruinous an enterprise as the immedi- 
ate purchase of the railways with the insufficient means at his com- 
mand. The postponement of the purchase is no renunciation of the 
right of the State, and fifteen years are but a short period in the 
life of a nation. Immediate purchase is utterly impossible, but it is 
much to be feared that the question will be left open, and that 
years of indecision and fruitless discussion will check the develop- 
ment of railroad traffic and allow the finances of the State to go 
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from bad to worse. The giving up of purchase for the next fifteen 
years is therefore the very base of the French budget of 1883 and 
of succeeding years, for experience has clearly demonstrated that 
the ruinous system of public works adopted during four years past 
can no longer be persevered in. 

Indirectly M. Say hopes to circumscribe the immense increase 
of public expenditure due to the initiative of members of Parlia- 
ment. The official statistics show very great augmentations of the 
public income, and the deputies find in them the sole justification 
of their boundless extravagance. But the actual increase of revenue 
is not nearly so great as it seems, for the receipts are not estimated 
high enough in the primitive budget. The population of France 
increases 100,000 souls every year, the savings of the people cap- 
italize about two milliards annually and increase the National wealth 
by one one-hundredth, industrial and scientific progress augment the 
productiveness of labor and capital; all these causes contribute to 
raise the revenue from taxes seventy to one hundred and twenty 
million francs a year. All civilized countries show the same natu- 
ral phenomenon. This increase of revenue amounts to from three 
to five per cent. of the taxes, but it is an error to expect it to 
assume and maintain very extravagant proportions. M. Leon Say 
proposes to estimate the receipts of the budget of 1883 by the re- 
ceipts of 1882, instead of basing them upon the receipts of 1881 
or the second year before, as has always been done thus far. 
Calculating the receipts of one budget upon those of the second 
preceding and making no allowance for the intervening budget 
would of course give too low an estimate, and at the end of 
the budgetary year the actual receipts would show twice as great 
an increase as the estimated. The apparent increase would be that 
of two years instead of one, double what it should be, and the 
same actual increase of one year would do duty in two or more 
successive budgets. The receipts of 1882 not being known, the 
minister takes the known figures of 1881, and adds the normal in- 
crease of a single year, calculated on the average of the last three 
years. This higher estimate of receipts will diminish the apparent 
increase of revenue, and the nation’s representatives will no longer 
have this excuse for their prodigality of supplementary credits. 
One other change, and that a most regrettable one, M. Say is con- 
strained to make, to postpone the redemption of the short-term 
bonds from 1885 to 1887. 

The budget of France for 1883 has been called a budget of repose, 
but it is more than that; it is a strenuous effort to settle the ex- 
travagant obligations of the past and the present, and to put a brake 
upon such extravagence for the future. To most of the inhabitants 
and many of the legislators of France, it will be disagreeable news 
that the finances have become so embarrassed that only by adopting 
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a new method of estimating the receipts and by postponing the re- 
demption of due bonds is the minister of finance able to show a sur- 
plus of a little over two million francs in a budget of over three 
milliards. Parliamentary prodigality, a defective system of accounts, 
and more than all else the extraordinary demands for public works 
have been the causes of this bad financial situation. Talleyrand 
would say far too much zeal had been displayed by the people’s rep- 
resentatives in running the nation into debt. A correct diagnosis 
is the first condition of a perfect cure, and a little prudence will 
soon make France herself again financially, The evil has been fully 
probed and published, and it has been made sufficiently manifest 
that gigantic designs must be given up, or that recurring deficits 
will lead to an increase of taxes, instead of the reductions the people 


are so ardently longing for. 
O. A. BIERSTADT. 





PROSPERITY OF INDIA; ITS CURRENCY AND 
FINANCES. 


M. Cernuschi visited the United States in the winter of 1876-7, 
for no other known or avowed object than that of dissuading this 
country from resuming the coinage of silver, until its coinage was 
first resumed in Europe, or in some considerable portion of Europe. 
In his testimony (February, 1877) before the U. S. Monetary Com- 
mission, he said— 


In my opinion, no country can coin silver alone. . . . If the 
United States coins silver and Europe coins gold, what can you do 
with your silver? You cannot pay Europe. 

It is better to maintain the paper money (greenbacks) than to 
issue a National currency of silver, if the other nations do not use 
that metal as money. 

Bi-metallism [meaning by that the special theory of which he 
was the inventor, and has been the unwearied expounder] requires 
that the two metals should d¢ used everywhere at a fixed ratio by 
law. . . . You could not pay England except by sustaining heavy 
losses in selling your silver dollars as merchandise on the London 
market. A common money is necessary for paying the balances be- 
tween the two countries. 

If you have only silver for money and Europe has only gold, you 
remain in the situation of India. oe” 

The present position of India against England engenders heavy 
losses to both countries. . . . India having to pay fifteen mil- 
lions of sterling gold per year to England, . . . the Govern- 
ment of India was losing twenty per cent. on banking Exchange 
between India and London, so that Government deemed that 
famine, war and drought are, for India, lesser evils than is the 
depression of silver in London, that is to say, the great increase 
in the price of gold in India. 
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In various other parts of the elaborate exposition of his financial 
views whieh he presented to the U. S. Monetary Commission, he in- 
sisted that India was suffering the most deplorable losses in its 
trade and otherwise, from the fact that it is now necessary to give 
twelve silver rupees in exchange for a gold sovereign, instead of 
ten rupees as formerly. And, as will have been seen, he did not 
even hesitate to adopt and indorse a declaration which he alleges 
to have been made by the Government of India, that that depre- 
ciation of silver relatively to gold is a worse calamity for that 
great empire than “famine, war and drought.” 

A distinguished Belgian writer, Laveleye, who adopts many of 
the peculiar ideas of Cernuschi, said in a paper entitled The 
Monetary Question, published in December, 1880, that India, under 
the direction of England, would always be ready to be a party to 
a general international bi-metallic union, in order to obtain the 
two following results, which seem to him to be desirable— 

First, the value of silver being increased, the enormous losses 
which the depreciation of this metal entails upon the country 
would be at an end; and, secondly, it would be a means of intro- 
ducing into India a certain circulation of gold, a result much to 
be desired. 

Before proceeding to discuss, as a matter of reasoning, the effect 
upon India of the change in the relation of value between gold 
and silver which has occurred since 1873-4, it will be useful to 
collect the most authentic and reliable evidence within reach, as 
to the present condition, as a matter of fact, of the trade, in- 
dustry, public revenue and general progress of that country. 

The London Economist of March 11, 1882, says of the Indian 
Budget— 

It is certainly very gratifying to find that the Indian revenue is 


displaying an elasticity such as a few vears ago few would have 
expected of it. 


In the same number of the LZcoxomizst, the editors said, by way 
of comment upon certain observations of Mr. Balfour, at a_ bi- 
metallic meeting held in London a few days previously— 


He dilated upon the deep injury which the depreciation of silver 
has inflicted upon the trade of India. But is it not the case that 
during the past few years, during which the depreciation of silver 
has been the greatest, the trade of India has enjoyed almost un- 
paralleled prosperity? According to the official reports, the figures 
of the Indian imports and exports in 1880-81 were the highest 
ever recorded. And in the current year, these previously-unprece- 
dented totals have been considerably exceeded; while the remark- 
able elasticity of the revenue shows that there is now a more 
generally diffused well-being than ever before amongst the masses 
of the population. If, then, as Mr. Balfour says—we are to 
judge of the depreciation of silver from its effects upon India, 
the justification of his complaints of deep injury is hard to dis- 
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cover. It is quite true, as Mr. Balfour contended, that the alter- 
ation in the value of silver has introduced an element of uncer- 
tainty into trade; but what causes that uncertainty is not the actual 
depreciation of the metal, but the constant fluctuation in its value. 
Trade would be as steady and unspeculative with silver firm at two 
shillings per ounce, as if the quotation were five shillings per ounce. 
The best thing that can happen, therefore, is tor silver to be allowed 
to find its true level. 

During the Indian fiscal year 1881-2 (terminating March 31), 
the favorable balance of its foreign trade (reducing rupees to their 
actual gold value), was $136,885,000, as compared with $89,435,000 
during the year 1880-81, and with $ 108,525,000 during the year 
1879-80. 

These enlarging favorable balances in its foreign trade, cause an 
increased flow of both gold and silver to India. During the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1882, the Indian imports of gold and silver, 
reckoning silver at its present gold valuation, were— 


Dit tiweninaninycadees )ieanesmeneeupianenesendeneneds $ 20,235,000 
GS is He gelbeed dnbendcesdoceadnsdadeksuadeuebbousesedinn 26,945,000 


The London L£conomzst of May 6, says— 


_ India is thus once more beginning to display her power of absorb- 
ing immense quantities of silver, and in the present expectant sate 
of the market for that metal her renewed action in this respect will 
be watched with interest, 


In April, 1882, the London 7zmes published a letter dated March 
26, 1882, from its Calcutta correspondent, upon “ /udéan Prospects,” 
the general tenor of which is exhibited by the following extracts: 


Its [India’s] material resources are being slowly discovered, 
and it is dawning on those who are interested in its future that 
the potential energy of 250 millions of people, directed by English 
heads, may yet produce something out of this India which will as- 
tonish the world. — 

Every new line (of railway) seems to create a want for a supple- 
mentary line, and the returns have been so good that the Indian 
Government considers that the time has come when English capi- 
tal should venture on these enterprises without any guarantee... . 

The marked success of the cotton spinning and weaving mills in 
Bombay, after preliminary failures, has led to a great extension of 
this industry, nor does there seem to be any limit, practically speak- 
ing, to this extension. . . . 

The jute mills in Bengal are well known as successful enterprises, 
having eclipsed the special industry of Dundee. The demand for 
their products continues to increase. Some of the jute mills are 
making extraordinary profits, . . . 

Coal is worked in Bengal by the East Indian Railway, and by 
upwards of sixty other collieries, the total output being not far 
short of one million tons per annum. Iron mining has not proved 
the success which the friends of India would like to see, but the 
ore is there, and further experience may enable it to be worked 
profitably. Rope-making is already a large industry. Dye works, 
soap works, sugar refineries, silk works and paper mills are all 
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going concerns, and presumably profitable. The Indian breweries 
turn Out two million gallons of beer every year, more than half 
of which is taken by the Bengal Commissariat. 


In the May (1882) number of Zhe Fournal of the London In- 
stitute of Bankers will be found an address delivered March 15, 
1882, before that body, by Sir Richard Temple, who has been long 
connected with the financial department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. In respect to the general commercial and industrial ‘pros- 
perity of India, his views quite agree with those of the Calcutta 
correspondent of the London 7zmes. The following extract gives 
his summing up of the progress of its public finances during the 
recent famines and the Affghan war: 


It is the fact that towards the expenses of this war India con- 
tributed fourteen millions sterling out of her current revenues, and 
though she had in the urgency of the time to appropriate quite 
temporarily the famine insurance money, she repaid every farthing 
of that the moment she got the promised subsidy (five millions 
sterling ) from the English Government. So you see she really 
has a surplus, and there is still some expense remaining to be 
paid for the Affghan war; but after the favorable budget, of which 
we have just received notice from India, one cannot doubt that the 
expense of the war will be defrayed in the same sound financial 
manner as it has hitherto been. Thus, at the present moment, 
Indian finances stand in the satisfactory position that they have 
still a small surplus, notwithstanding that they have defrayed fif- 
teen millions for famine and fourteen millions for war; and besides 
this there is the fact that this heavy war expense has been en- 
tirely defrayed without borrowing. 


If it be really true, as Cernuschi and his disciples suppose, that 
the depreciation of silver relatively to gold is for India a worse 
calamity than wars, or the famines which drought produces, it will 
appear remarkable that that country has never prospered more in 
its industries, trade, internal development and public finances than 
during the past few years, when there has been a depreciation of 
silver relative to gold concurrently with both war and famine. 
Without doubt it must be admitted that the mere fact of the 
prosperity of India during that sort of depreciation of silver is 
not a conclusive proof that such depreciation has not been inju- 
rious to it. Any country may flouiish in spite of many circum- 
stances which are adverse, and it might possibly be true that In- 
dia would now be more flourishing if ten silver rupees had con- 
tinued to the present time to possess the same market value as 
one gold sovereign. But, at any rate, there is nothing on the face 
of the existing facts of the condition of India, to create a pre- 
sumption that it has received any injury from the circumstance 
that a gold sovereign is now worth in the market twelve silver 
rupees. If we can be made to believe that, it must be by some 
process of reasoning which satisfies us that such a change in the 
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gold price of the rupee must necessarily be injurious to a coun- 
try in which that coin is the unit and standard of monetary 
value. 

In the present case the change in the market relation of the 
rupee and the sovereign has not arisen from any fall in the value 
of the rupee in relation to commodities in general, or, in other 
words, in the purchasing power of the rupee. In fact, the evi- 
dence shows a rise rather than a fall in the value of the rupee 
in India since 1873. In 1876 the British Silver Commission re- 
ported that the rupee would buy as much there as before what is 
called the deprcciation of silver. In the same year the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce reported to the same effect, in reply to the 
inquiries of Lord Salisbury, British Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The report (1877) of the United States Monetary Commission 
showed that the general range of Indian prices was then below 
the ordinary level; or, in other words, that the rupee was more 
valuable than ever. That the rupee still maintains its value in 
1882 is affirmed by Sir Richard Temple in his recent address. 
He says: 

The rupee still seems to have at least the same purchasing 
power as it had before the depreciation (relatively to gold) set 
in. . . . Has the rise of prices and of wages increased since, say, 
the year 1870 or 1871? Well, gentlemen, this is a matter of fact, 
and there is no time for me this evening to prove it to you, 
but I can assure you, on the whole, the best opinions in India are 
to the effect that there has been no particular rise since that 
time. 

[In the discussion in the Bankers’ Institute which followed the 
delivery of Sir R. Temple’s address, the correctness of his state- 
ment that the value of the rupee in India had been maintained 
since 1870-1 was admitted on all sides. 

Mr. Wood said: 

[I have nothing to object against the statement advanced by Sir 
Richard Temple, that the purchasing power of the rupee has not 
lessened. 


Mr. Robert Monnel said: 


A few days ago Mr. McLeon, who has, I believe, been honor- 
ably connected with the Bombay mint for many years, read a 
paper before the Society of Arts. The most extraordinary fact 
brought to light by that paper was that the rupee was in India 
as efficacious a purchasing element as when it was received in 
England at the full vaiue of two shillings. 


It is established and admitted, that in Europe since 1873 the fall 
in the general range of the gold prices of commodities and labor 
has equaled and even exceeded the fall in the gold price of silver, 
so that the latter metal in the bullion form has since that date 
been worth at least as much in Europe and throughout the com- 
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mercial world in exchange for commodities and labor as before. While 
therefore, silver has depreciated relatively to gold, it has at least 
fully maintained its purchasing power not only in Indian markets, 
but in all markets, in respect to the general mass of everything 
except gold. 

What India has suffered from since 1873 is not a fall in the 
value of silver, since none has occurred either at home or abroad, 
but the rise in the value of gold, and the principal reason why 
the increased value of gold has affected India so disastrously is the 
fact that it happens to owe an immense debt payable in England 
and in sterling money, that is to say, in gold money. The interest 
on its public debt and other charges of its Government, which are 
required to be met in England and in English currency, amount to 
$75,000,000 annually, to which is to be added the interest on a large 
amount of Indian corporate and individual debt payable in the same 
country and in the same money. If this foreign, sterling indebted- 
ness had not existed, India would have suffered nothing from the 
rise in gold, beyond the increased cost of so much of that metal 
(averaging annually during the last three years about $14,000,000)> 
which it purchases for consumption in the arts and for ornaments. 

In the opinion of Cernuschi, India suffers from the fact that silver 
has not risen equally in value with gold, so that it cannot pay 
Europe with silver, and is forced to lose “/wenty per cent. on banking 
exchange between India and London” on account of “the depression 
of silver” in the latter place. But no country, unless it has mines 
which produce gold and silver beyond its own consumption can, as 
a permanent fact, use the precious metals for the payment of for- 
eign debts, or the purchase of foreign merchandise. There may be 
outflows and inflows of gold and silver, but they will be temporary 
and alternating, and upon the whole the inflows must exceed the out- 
flows, if the domestic production falls short of the domestic con- 
sumption. In the particular case of India, which is without silver 
mines, but is an immense consumer of silver for both monetary and 
ornamental purposes, it has been a receiver and buyer of that metal, and 
never a seller of it, since the daysof the Romans, and ‘will so remain 
until all the facts of mining and all the conditions of trade between the 
Eastern and Western Worlds are changed. India has never sent silver 
to London, either to pay debts, or to buy merchandise, and would 
be plainly a gainer, not a loser, if a real fall in the value of silver 
should occur in England, where it has been a constant purchaser 
of that metal. The loss to India since 1873 has been the rise in 
the value of gold, and that loss would in no manner have been 
avoided if silver had risen equally at the same time. India pays 
its debts and meets its purchases of merchandise in England, not in 
silver, of which it never has any to spare, and of which it has 
been for two thousand years an insatiable consumer, but in its ex- 
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portable products, cotton, rice, jute, hides, hemp, &c., and in recent 
times tea and wheat, and it is on account of the diminished 
European gold prices of these products that the real burden of the 
principal and interest of its gold debts is so disastrously increased. 

What is called “the depreciation of silver,” and what is properly 
so called in England, where gold is the standard metal in which 
all prices are stated, is in the present case nothing more than the 
failure of silver to rise in value farz fassu with gold. This sort 
of “depreciation,” to which silver has been subjected since 1873-4, 
has been in no particular, or in the slightest degree, injurious to 
India. On the contrary, it has been the salvation of that country 
in all its industrial and commercial interests, and it is mainly in 
consequence of the “depreciation of silver” that India has escaped in 
so large a degree the financial revulsion which has afflicted all 
other parts of the commercial world. If silver had risen in value 
pari passu with gold, prices would have been as much prostrated, 
and there would have been the same stagnation in business, falling off 
in industries and shrinkage of the volume of trade in India as in 
Europe and America. That country has suffered many misfortunes 
since 1873. It has been afflicted by droughts and famines. It has 
had most unjustly thrown upon its exchequer three-fourths of the 
expenses of the costly war with Affghanistan, which Great Britain 
waged for Imperial objects, having very little connection with 
Indian interests. It has been subjected to an increase of not far from 
$15,000,000 annually in the burden of the gold interest which it is 
obliged to pay in London. But in spite of these many and great 
misfortunes it has nevertheless prospered, and this has only been 
because the (so called) “depreciation of silver,” has saved it from 
that greatest of all calamities, the appreciation of money, from 
which the Western World has suffered so memorably in recent 
years. 

Cernuschi supposes that India, by reason of the (so-called) “ de- 
presston of silver,” has lost “twenty per cent, on banking exchange 
between India and London.” 

But no loss by banking éxchange between two countries using 
metal money, either of the same metal, or of different metals, can 
ever exceed the costs of all kinds of moving the metals from one 
country .to the other. The par of exchange between them at 
every given time is fixed by a comparison of the .market values of 
such time of the bullion in the coins which constitute their 
monetary units. The variations of exchange above and below this 
par are always small, and they are also ordinarily alternating, 
so that losses at one time are offset by gains at another. 

It is true that it now requires twelve silver rupees in Calcutta 
to purchase a bill for one gold sovereign, but in _ international 
transactions it is only the bullion value of coins which is taken 
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into the account, and in neither the Calcutta nor the Lon- 
don market, at the present time, is the silver in a rupee worth 
more than about one-twelfth of the gold in a sovereign. In either 
market, as much of any species of commodity can be purchased 
with one sovereign as with twelve rupees, and whoever, in either 
London or Calcutta, gives twelve rupees for a sovereign, gets a 
‘full equivalent and makes no loss whatever. 

Ideas similar to that of Cernuschi, that India is now losing 
“twenty per cent. on banking exchange” with London, have led 
certain persons in that country to propose, as a means of avert- 
ing that loss, that India should restrict the coinage of rupees un- 
til they become so diminished in number, that ten of them would 
exchange for a sovereign, as they did before 1873-4. Nothing is 
more practicable than that, because the value of any species of 
money depends upon its quantity, and upon nothing else, but it 
is certainly plain that nothing would be gained by it in respect 
to the Indian exchanges with London. It is, of course, true, that 
if the value of the rupee was raised by limitation of quantity to 
that of one-tenth of a sovereign, less rupees would be required 
than are now required to purchase the fifteen or sixteen million 
sovereigns which the Government of India must pay annually in 
England. But the lesser number of rupees required under the 
proposed new plan would be as valuable and as difficult to ob- 
tain, as the larger number which is now required. The Indian 
taxpayers could be let off with paying fewer rupees, but the cost 
in commodities and labor of procuring them would be as great as 
that of procuring the more numerous rupees now demanded. It 
might as well be maintained that persons in New York buying 
wheat by the cental of 100 pounds, and selling it in Liverpool by 
the English cwt. of 112 pounds, were making an exchange loss of 
twelve per cent., and that this loss could be saved if the cental 
was increased to I12 pounds, 

But in the case of India, while there can be no gain in its 
exchanges with London from raising the value of the rupee from 
one-twelfth to one-tenth of a sovereign, and while it is in fact of 
no consequence, so far as those exchanges are concerned, whether 
a sovereign is worth five rupees or fifty rupees, it directly con- 
cerns the most vital and momentous internal interests of India 
that the value of its money should not be appreciated twenty per 
cent., or, in other words, that its prices of labor, commodities, and 
property of all kinds should not be forced down twenty per cent. 
with the depression of trade, perversion of the equity of all con- 
tracts to pay rupees, and industrial misery, which such a fall in 
prices necessarily involves. Great as are the payments which India 
is obliged to make in sterling money, they are as nothing com- 
pared with the payments at home in rupees in the domestic 
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transactions among its own people. To raise Indian money to the 
level to which a concatenation of circumstances has forced up 
gold, would depiive that country of the protection which it has 
enjoyed from the good fortune of possessing a silver money, to 
which it mainly owes the exceptional prosperity it has enjoyed dur- 
ing the last decade. To do it, would be to plunge that country 
into an abyss of ruin, which it possesses neither the social, nor 
political, stability to take the hazard of. The wisest Englishmen 
believe to-day that such a step, which promises no advantage in 
any aspect, would put in jeopardy their supremacy in India, and 
they know well that when that is lost, Great Britain sinks to the 
rank of a third-rate power and never to rise again. 

The London L£conomist, while it repudiates the idea that the 
greater or less “depression of silver” is of any consequence, as 
affecting the exchanges between India and gold-standard countries, 
is still of opinion that the “fluctuation” in the gold value of 
silver is a disturbing element in that respect. Without doubt it 
is so in a. theoretical point of view, but that particular species of 
“fluctuation” has never been great, and is likely to be less here- 
after. It is an altogether inconsiderable mischief as compared with 
the ruinous consequences of such a remedy for it, as either the 
abandonment of silver by India or the forcible appreciation of the 
value of the rupee by limiting its coinage. Since the suspension 
in May, 1879, of the German sales of silver, the range of the 
“fluctuation” of the gold value of silver has not been greater 
than the fluctuation of the exchange between New York and 
London, above and below the par of exchange fixed by the rela- 
tive amount of fine gold in the dollar and sovereign. Albert 
Gallatin observed fifty years ago, and it is equally true to-day, 
that the fluctuation of the relative value of gold and _ silver 
is the least of their fluctuations, and need not be taken 
into account in practical affairs. Within the limits of time be- 
tween the commencement and ending of an international commercial 
transaction, quickened as such transactions are in modern times 
by steam and the telegraph, the possible changes in the relative 
value of the precious metals are only the small dust of the bal- 
ance. International trade is not much obstructed, even by the 
employment of a violently fluctuating paper money in some of 
the countries dealing with each other. The sciolists who insist 
that the money of the world must consist of one and the same 
metal, until the relative value of the two metals is first fixed by 
a degree of accord among the Nations, of which no example has 
yet been recorded in human history, attach a grossly exagger- 
ated importance to the theoretical perfection of money in its in- 
ternational uses, which are really of no importance in comparison 
with its domestic uses. To these systematic philosophers the ruin 
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of India in all its home interests seems to be a matter unworthy 
to be taken into account, if it becomes necessary to be submit- 
ted to, in order to make the rates of exchange between Calcutta 
and London in some infinitesimal degree more steady. 

Edmund Burke, nearly a century ago [Letter to a Noble Lord, 
1796,] described these philosophers in the following words, which 
have lost none of their truth or force with time: 


Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of a 
thorough-bred metaphysician. It is like that of the principle of 
evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated 
evil. It is no easy operation to eradicate humanity from the hu- 
man breast. But they have a means of compounding with their 
nature. Their humanity is not dissolved. They only give it a 
long prorogation. It is remarkable that they never see any way 
to their projected good, but by the road of some evil. Their 
imagination is not fatigued with the contemplation of human suf- 
fering. Their humanity is at their horizon—and, like the horizon, 
it always flies before them. These philosophers consider men in 
their experiments, no more than they do mice in an air pump, 
or in a recipient of mephitic gas. 

GEO. M. WESTON. 





THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 


The following account of the finances, banking, and currency of 
Italy, is derived from a paper read before the Statistical Society of 
London, by Prof. Leone Levi. 


To a young kingdom as Italy, a sound system of finance was 
from the first absolutely indispensable, and she may be congratu- 
lated on having had in Cavour, Minghetti, Scialoja, and other 
finance ministers, not only earnest and diligent statesmen, but 
economists who knew how to rrovide for the wants of the State in 
as economical a manner as the circumstances of the nation would 
admit. No nation, indeed, can afford to neglect its public finances, 
for they are the pivot on which the economic condition of the 
country necessarily turns; they closely reflect the state of politi- 
cal relations, and they intimately affect the commerce and indus- 
tries of the Nation. The income and expenditure of the Italian 
States, previous to their union into one kingdom, in 1860-61, was 
as follows: 

















States, Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. 
Piedmont.... £ 13,647,640 .. £ 19,285,040 .. £ 3,637,400 
Lombardy.... 3.431,700 .. 2,097,7 £ 1,134,000... —. 
a 2,501,680... 1,44C,480 .. 1,C61,200._—... —— 
Marches...... 579,120... 515,340 63,280  .. ae 
Umbria...... 358, 360 213,920 144,400... —- 
Tuscany..... 1,734,800 .. 2,307,640 .. ae ne 572,840 
Naples....... 4,377);200 .. 4,019,760 , 357,440 .. Sed 
re 1,905,800... 2,017,320... od a 111,520 

Italy. ... £ 28,336,360 .. £ 31,897,760 .. — .. £ 3,561,400 
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The debts of the different States were likewise of a very limited 
amount, as follows: 














States, Redeemable. Unredeemasle. Total. 
POON is 60 9:00 00008: £ 350,600 £ 2,197,000 £ 2,553,600 
TTT Te 80,000 221,CO0O 301,000 
ee 9,400 9,400 
Marches and Umbria. . 4, 47,000 51,800 
rere 73,800 169,800 234,600 
re ve oe 1,026,000 =i. 1,026,000 
ETS TTT ee 14,200 272,000 286,200 

PE cece cwvesseses £ 538,800 £ 3,923,800 £ 4,462,600 


The only State which showed a deficiency in the revenue was 
Sardinia; but the war against Austria in 1849, the bold step she 
took in joining the great powers in the Crimean War, in 1856, 
and the war with Austria in 1859, acccunt for her excessive ex- 
penditure. Most of the other States had a surplus; and their 
debts were likewise far from oppressive. All this, however, was 
changed on the formation of the Italian Kingdom, for the exi- 
gencies of the State increased in proportion as her political aspira- 
tions were realized, and the people soon learnt that political priv- 
ileges and rights must often be purchased and maintained at a 
great cost. The work of consolidating the finances of the State 
was by no means a light one. A different state of accountancy 
had to be introduced, an end had to be put to the many cor- 
ruptions, briberies, and actual frauds previously practiced with im- 
punity on the public revenue, and a balance sheet had to be 
produced which should clearly exhibit the financial condition of 
the kingdom. A labor of such a nature, involving in many cases 
legal rights of enormous importance, was surrounded with grave 
ditficulties, and was not easily accomplished. When completed: for 
the year 1862, the income and expenditure of the new State was 
found to be as follows: 














ltaly. Income. Expenditure. Deficit. 
CT cccesss Z, 18,850,000 4 27,255,000 . a 
Extraordinary... | 4,039,000 9,586,000 - ee 
£ 22,889,0c0 £ 36,843,000. £ 13,952,000 


For several years the accounts were not made out in a strictly 
comparable manner; but from 1866, when a uniform system was 
adopted, the results were as follows: 








Years .* Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. 
1866... £ 24,685,000 £ 43,543,000 £ 18,858,000 
1867... 28,578,000 ‘ 37,144,000 —- 8,566,000 
1858. . 30,742,000 40,574,000 —_—~ 9,822,000 
1869... 34,828,000 40, 783,000 —- 5,955,000 
1870... 34,639,000 43,230,000 -_— 8,591,000 
1871... 38,677,000 41,638,000 —- 2,99¢ ,00O 
1872... 40,562,c0o 43,9C5,00> —_— 31343,000 
1873... 41,890,000 45,450,000 — 3,560,000 
1874... 43,085,000 43,020,000 — 535,000 
1875... 43,853,000 43,298,000 % 555,000 — 
(876... 44,933,000 43,315,000 1,618,000 — 
1877... 47,234,000 46, 3£7,000 917,000 — 
1878... 47,065,000 47,083,070 582,000 » — 
1879... 49,125,000 ‘ 47,433 000 1,632,000 oe oa 


It is evident from this table that the finances of Italy were 


se- 


verely strained for many years after the formation of the kingdom; 


*This table is taken trom the Appendix to the 
Chamlcir of Deputies with reference to the abolition of the forced paper currency. 


* Project of Law’”’ presented to the 
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and since the resources of the country did not admit of an ex- 
cessive increase of taxation, a yearly deficit of millions of pounds 
was the natural consequence, resulting in a great increase of Na- 
—_ indebtedness. The progress of the public debt has been as 
ollows : 























; — Outsta —— debt, 

wreasury | orce . or total, less 
Years. Irredeemable.| Redeemable. Peg J currency. | Total. esate dade 

Treasury. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1860. 84,920,000 1 13840.000 800,000 ——- | 97,560,000 97,490,000 
1861...} 110.480,000 | 13,200,000 1,560,000 | ae | 125,240 000 125,150,000 
1862..-| 111,520,000 | 12,840,000 9,080,090 | — | 333,440,000 133,390,000 
1863...| 140,640,000 | 12,640,000 4,600,000 | — 157,880,000 157,800,000 
1864.. 163,280,000 | 21,2%0,000 7,300,000 | — 191 ,920,000 191,680,000 
1865..-| 193,020,000 | 20,800,000 7»440,000 | — 221,320,000 219 360.000 
1856...| 214,640000 | 45,680,000 | 6,840,000 | 10,000,000 | 277,160,000 275. 280,060 
1867... 221,880,000 | 53.720,000 | 92400,000 | 15,6¢0,000 | 300,600,000 286,330,000 
1868...| 220,040,000 | 62,000,000 | 10,480,000 | 14,600,000 | 307,120,000 299,320 000 
1869...; 222,160,000 | 76,200,000 | 10,800,000 15,120,000 | 323,280 000 309,940 .000 
1870.. 241,800,000 | 78,160,000 10,640,000 | 22,000,000 | 352,600,000 331,400,000 
1871...; 246,920,000 | 74,760,0c0 | 9,160,000 | 27,160,000 | 358,000,000 332 880,000 
31872... 277,560,000 | 70,340,000 | § 300,000 31,600,000 | 384,800.000 338,800,000 
1873...| 283,680 000 | 65,720,000 | 7,320,000 | 33,600,000 | 370,320,000 339,050,000 
1874...| 289,350,000 | 59,120,000 | 7,800,000 | 35,200,000 | 3%4,480,000 340,167,000 
1875.--| 297,840,000 | 55,280,000 | 6,640,000 37,600,000 | 396,560,000 337,890,000 
1876. | 309.080,000 773390,000 | 6,720,000 | 37,600,000 | 430,760,000 367,860,000 
1877...' 313,320.000 | 92,360,000 8,480,000 | 37,600,000 | 451,760,000 389.470,000 
1878...; 315,780,000 | 87,710,000 | 10,450,000 | 37,600,000 | 451,550,000 390,01 4,000 
1879.-.' 322,720,000 | 83,030,000 | 8,303,000 | 37,600,000 | 451,050,000 391,080,000 





It should be remembered, moreover, that over and above this 
enormous increase of debt, the exigencies of the State have ab- 
sorbed a large amount obtained from the appropriation and sale 
of real property, formerly held by ecclesiastical corporations. The 
law of 7th July, 1866, decreed the conversion of the annual value of 
the property of religious corporations into State obligations, and 
the law of 15th August, 1867, provided that such amount shall 
be so registered in the great book of the public debt. From 
those dates to 31st December, 1877, 2179 religious corporations, 
and 34,852 other ecclesiastical bodies were suppressed; whilst 
16,129 other religious bodies were allowed to remain, though their 
income from land became likewise converted into interest on the 
funded debt. Hence 53,152 religious bodies received from the State 
public securities in exchange for their real property, amounting to 
£ 1,238,000 per annum, representing a capital of £ 36,000,000. 
From the operation of this law were exempted the palaces and 
country residences of bishops, any building recognized as necessa 
for parochial purpcses, and any property destined to works of benef- 
icence and instruction. These being set aside, the rest was sold, 
and the proceeds paid to the State, the net value realized being 
£ 17,504,000. 

The debt resulting from the issue of inconvertible State notes is 
included in the amount already given. At the first the Government 
entertained the hope that they might be able to withdraw such notes 
by means of the proceeds of the ecclesiastical property, but such 
hopes were never realized. With the continuance of such notes in 
circulation, it became necessary to suspend also the obligation of the 
bauks to keep a gold reserve for their circulation, and thus from 
1866 the circulation of the. National banks of issue, viz., the National 
Italian Bank, the Neapolitan, the Tuscan, the Roman, the Sicilian, 
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and the Tuscan Bank of Credit, became altogether inconvertible.* 
The total paper currency in Italy from 1866 to 1879, and the 
premium on gold, were as follows: 





Notes of Premiums 
Years. thesix banks. State notes. Total. on gold. 
1866.. £ 14,498,0co Z£ 10,000,009 £ 24,498,000 od 5-47 
1867.. 23,481,000 10,000,000 38, 481,0C0 os 89.60 
1868.. 25,028,000 11,120,000 36,148,2 5.62 
1869.. 24,962,000 II, 120,000 36,081,090 3-40 
1870.. 22,014,000 17,502,000 39,814,000 5.30 
1871.. 25,383,000 25,160,000 50, 543,000 7.30 
1872.. 27,621,000 29,60c,000 57,221,000 II.15 
1873.. 20,327,000 31,600,000 5G26,000 15.80 
1874.. 28,085,0co 35,2C0, COO 63,285,000 10.80 
1875.. 26,697,000 37,000,009 64,297,000 8.15 
1876.. 28,074,000 37,690,000 63,675,000 8.80 
1877.. 27,390,000 37,500.000 65,199,000 9.05 
1878.. ,891.000 37,000,000 64,491,0co 14.90 
1879.. 28,297,000 37,000,000 65,597,000 12.70 








As soon, however, as the improved condition of Italian finances 
permitted it, the Italian Government took steps for the immediate 
withdrawal of the forced currency. In introducing the measure for 
this purpose in 1880, Senator Magliani, Minister of Finance, said: 
“Gentlemen, no great reiorm is ever made without opposition, and 
often without danger. Even economic reforms cannot be accom- 
plished without obstacles. We have foreseen every difficulty that 
can possibly be anticipated, and in part they have been met and re- 
moved. Any other difficulty whlch may yet arise we hope we shall 
be able to overcome. But we must proceed in the execution of this 
law with great prudence and caution. We feel the responsibility 
which we assume, and we shall endeavor to fulfill our duties in the 
best manner we can. We shall neither be too timid nor too bold, 
but we shall have the courage of our convictions, founded as they 
are on the study of all matters affecting National economy and 
finance. We shall derive courage from the interes: we have in the 
pudlic welfare, and we shall be ready to fight the battle for the 
abolition of the forced currency, certain that it will be a battle for 
economy. The merit, however, of its success will not be due to us, 
but to the country, which is studying, working, and advancing; for 
Cortainly without National progress any effort for economy must 
prove a failure. That such progress will not be wanting it is my 
firm conviction.” The Government measure for the abolition of the 
forced currency having passed both Houses of Parl.ament, a loan 
was effzcted for the purpose, and cash payment was forthwith de- 
creed, and is in course of being restored. A measure like this in- 
terested foreign countries as well as Italy, for the Italian funds are 
held extensively abroad. In 1879, of £ 2,464,090 of interest of debt 
aid abroad, eighty per cent. was in Paris, 13.5 per cent. was in 

ondon, 2.3 per cent. in Berlin, and the rest in Vienna, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Frankfort, and St. Petersburg. The guarantees which 
Italy offers for the due payment of the interest of her public debt 
are her National bond, which she deems sacred; her National re- 
sources, capable of being largely developed, and a political and finan- 
cial administration, systeatic, faithful, and economic. 

Time was when Italian banking was in high reputation in Europe, 
when the Lombard merchants entered into large financial operations 
with European States, when the banks of Venice and Genoa afforded 


*The reserves held by the banks against their circulation from 1867 to 1879, have bee 
Maiutained at an average rate of forty-five per cunt. 
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to commerce the greatest facilities. At present Italian banking must 
be content with supplying the wants of Italy, and her bankers have 
yet much to learn as regards those methods which have contributed 
so much to the economy of the currency in England and other 
countries. There are in Italy six banks of issue, with an aggregate 
capital of £ 12,260,000; 133 popular banks, with an united capital 
of £ 1,700,000; and Io! institutes of credit, with an aggregate capital 
of £10,772,000. Besides these there are twelve land-credit banks, 
with a capital of £456,000, and eight credit-fonciér companies, with 
a capital of £ 4,745,000. Before the abolition of cash payments, there 
were in circulation in Italy about seventeen millions of gold, and 
nearly as much in silver, while the smallest bank note was for 
twenty lires or sixteen shillings, of which £100,000 were in circula- 
tion. But soon after the passing of the law of Ist May, 1866, 
old being at a high premium, the precious metals vanished 
rom the markets, and paper, much depreciated in value, took its 
place. For nearly fifteen years the exchanges on Italy were 
greatly depressed, and trade and finance alike suffered. But all this 
is now changed, and the monetary institutions are being placed on 
a solid basis. 








AN ANCIENT ROMAN CENSUS. 


The archzologist Mariano Armellini has found in the Vatican 
archives a precicus and interesting document, a codice of sixty- 
eight leaves written in the common dialect, bound in parchment, 
some of the leaves torn and lost. It is a census (censimento), made 
during the pontificate cf Leo X, in,the early part of the sixteenth 
century. This document is a minute description of the city at 
that period; the historical rione are given and church parishes, 
many of which have since disappeared. All the houses and shops 
are numbered; their respective owners and tenants named; pro- 
fessions, trades and conditions given. The occupations of a peo- 
ple are sure indications cf the state of the times, the govern- 
ment, the mode of life, the habits, customs, and character. For 
example, we see that the census was taken in a period when the 
Pontifical Government was flourishing and ruling, not only the 
Roman States, but indirectly all Christendom, by the great num- 
ber of Vatican officials named in its lists: Consistorial advocates; 
procurators of the penitentiary; auditors and notaries of the cham- 
ber of the rota; abbreviatori of the parco maggiore and minore; 
scribes of the archives and penitentiary; apostolical writers; mac- 
ters of the piombo or pontifical leaden seal, which is affixed to 
bulls, etc. The stoligo (astrologer) of the Pope is also set down, 
which tells us how the science of astrology was honored in the 
golden age of Leo X, the sixteenth century. Among the most 
noble professions are doctors of medicine, physicians, druggists, 
and surgeons. The science of medicine was highly honored in 
mediaval and rinascimento times. Marini’s valuable and rare work 
Archiatré Pontifict gives a continued succession for eight centuries 
from Nicholas I (858-67) to Pius VI (Braschi 1775-1800), of dis- 
tinguished men men who were pontifical physicians or doctors. 
They were of the noblest families, always celebrated for erudition. 
Some were created cardinals, some bishops; many held important 
diplomatic offices, were nuncios; many were canons of the great 
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basilice. Emperors honored their medical men with the highest 
titles; they often made them counts of the first and second or- 
der, dukes and viceroys. ' 

But to return to the census of the sixteenth century. There are 
miniatore in the list of inhabitants. Those who painted the parch- 
ments that were so much in vogue; also engravers of corrialine 
were numerous. There are likewise many couriers,—couriers of the 
Pope; the residence of the master of the couriers of the King of 
Saxony is noted; this shows us the modes of correspondence and 
intercourse at a period when there were no railways, no postal 
system. The persons who kept shops for the sale of rosaries, 
chaplets and religious ornaments are called jaternostrarz in this 
Leonine census. Aguarolz, water carriers, are among the occupa- 
tions. For many centuries water was brought into the City of 
Rome by mules in barrels and sold through the streets to the 
peopie. The father of Cola di Rienzi, it will be remembered, was 
an aguarolv. The Tiber water, considered now so impure and unfit 
for crinking, was in great favor. It was even prescribed by Pon- 
tifical archiatri. The Popes had barrels of the river water carried 
with their luggage when they made long journeys. Ariosto (1474, 
1533) wrote to his brother to have the Tiber water ready for him 
when he arrived in Rome, for it was the custom then to draw the 
river water and let it rest some days to deposit sediment. 


‘*Fa ch’io trovi dell’ aqua, e non di fonte 

Di fiume si, che gid sei dé veduto 

Non abbia Sisto, ne alcum altre ponte.” 
—[Ariosto, Sat., ITI. 


Another occupation named in this census shows how the country 
about Rome has changed in these three hundred years, /«parz, 
wolf hunters, the men who killed the wolves that infested the 
woods of the Roman campagna at that time. The campagna, now 
so bare of trees, had then an abundance of forests. Wolves were 
sO numerous, not only around, but in Rome, as late as 1580, that 
a high premium was given to those who killed these animals within 
the city! Some writers mention the killing of five great wolves on 
a January night that were prowling around the Vatican. The six- 
teenth century mode of warfare is told in the enumeration of 
bombadiers, dalestrzerz, bowmen and bowmakers, cuirassiers, swords- 
men, etc. Then there are several maestrt dt bagatelle, jugglers, 
old beaters, lantern makers, which tells how the city was lighted; 

and standard makers, cimatori, shearsmen or cloth cutters, 
leather belt-makers, lace and tag makers, bobbin makers, makers 
of leather breeches, ribbon weavers; these are as good as a picture 
of the costume of that day. Acconciatort di fantesce are among 
the occupations—men who dressed the heads of serving women! 
All these trades and pursuits describe a society totally unlike our 
own. 

Among other great names in this Leonine census is that of 
Agostino Chigi. He had his bank and a house he rented for the 
keeping of his horses in the parish of St. Orsola, now parish of 
St. John of the Florentines. Chigi was the great banker of the 
Medici day, and succeeded Spanocchi, who was the leading Roman 
banker for the Borgias. Chigi’s story is well known: how he built 
the Farnesena villa, as it is now called, had Raphael to paint the 
enchantiny Psyche and Cupid fable, also the beautiful Galatea on 
the loggia walls; Sodomo to paint the remarkable marriage picture 
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of Alexander and Roxana and other frescos on the walls of an upper 
hall; how he entertained Leo X and the collece of cardinals 
sumptuously at this Tiber villa, and threw the gold and silver dishes 
of each course into the river. It was true commercial magnificence 
of the rznascimento,—great receipts and great expenditures. Sixty 
years after Chigi’s death all his vast fortune was gone, his family 
reduced to poverty, and the luxurious villa on the Tiber bank put 
up at public sale. Cardinal Farnese bought it, with its priceless 
Raphael and Sodomo frescoes, its ancient statues and other works 
of art. From his eminence this pearl of villas took the name it 
now bears, Farnesena, and went into the Farnese family. The ex- 
King of Naples inherited it as a descendant of his ancestress, 
Elisabetta di Parma, the second wife of Philip VII of Spain, and 
sold it for a period of ninety-nine years to its present occupants, 
Prince Bermudez di Castro, Duke di Ripalda. A hundred years 
after the downfall of the rich extravagant banker’s family, a de- 
scendant of Agostino Chigi’s brother Gismondo, Cardinal Fabio 
Chigi, again brought the family to the fore. This prelate was elected 
Pope (1665), and as nepotism was in full force, he married his 
nephew Agostino to the Princess Virginia Borghese, of Paul V’s 
family, and established the present Roman princcly family of Chigi, 
the head of which is prince of the empire, Duke of |’Ariccia, hered- 
itary head marshal of the church, and guardian of the conclave, 
which last office he fulfilled when Leo XIII was elected. 


a a 





BANK TAXATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ffills v. National Albany Exchange Bank. 


In an action by a National bank against State tax officers, in behalf of its 
shareholders, to enjoin the collection of a State tax oa the shares of the 
bink alleged to be unlawful on the ground that the indebtelness was not 
deducted. Held (1), That such a suit was muintainable. (2), That an in- 
junction would lie in behalf of a shareholder who was entitled to a de- 
duction and who had made the affilavit and denand therefor required by the 
State law. and (3), it being clearly shown that an affilavit and de-nand would 
have been unavailing, that shareholders might be permitted to show in the 
action the deluctions to which thev were entitled, and the collection of the 
amount of such deductions would be enjoined. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York. 


MILLER, J.: 


This is an appeal from a decree in chancery of the Circuit 
Court of the Northern District of New York, and it presents very 
much the same questions that have just been decided in the case 
of Supervisors of Albany County vy. Edward Stanley. That was a 
common-law action to recover for taxes unlawfully exacted for years 
prior to 1879 on shares of the National Albany Exchange Bank, 
and the present suit was brought to enjoin the appellants from col- 
lecting a similar tax assessed and yet unpaid for that year. In this 
case the bank sued in right of and as representing all the stock- 
holders, and the Circuit Court made a decree perpetually enjoining 
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the collection of all taxes on shares of said bank. Several questions 
are raised, or rather suggested, which we think have heretofore been 
decided by this court, such as the right of the bank to maintain 
a suit on behalf of its shareholders. This was established by the 
cases of Cumming v. National Bank, 101 U.S. 153; Pelton v. National 
Bank, id. 143. There is also an attempt to show that there was a 
settled rule or purpose on the part of the assessors to value the 
shares of the appellee bank higher in proportion to their real value 
than in the case of other banks, bankers and moneyed corpora- 
tions. We think the proof fails to establish this in a manner 
to justify the interference of a court of equity. National Bank v. 
Kimball, 103 U. S. 732. 

The bill, however, in its main features asserts the right to an in- 
junction, on the ground that the act of 1866, under which the 
bank shares were assessed, is absolutely void because it makes no 
provision for deduction from the assessed value of these shares of 
the debts honestly owing by the shareholders. And the court, pro- 
ceeding upon the idea that both the statute and the assessment made 
under it are absolutely void, decreed relief accordingly. Under the 
ruling just made on that subject, this decree must of course be 
reversed, because as to the larger number of shareholders whose 
taxes are enjoined, there is no evidence that they owed any debts 
whatever at the time the assessment was made. 

The allegations of the bill on this subject are: F'rst. That one 
shareholder, owning five hundred and thirty-two shares of the stock, 
made affidavit that the value of personal estate owned by him, in- 
cluding said bank shares, after deducting his just debts, and other 
investments not taxable, did not exceed one dollar, and presented 
said affidavit to the board of assessors, with a demand that they 
should reduce the assessment of his shares accordingly, which was 
refused. The evidence shows this to have been Mr. Chauncey P. 
Williams. 

2. The further allegation of the bill on that subject is that other 
shareholders were indebted to an amount equal to or in excess of 
the personal property owned by them, including their bank shares, 
but omitted to make affidavit and demand the proper reduction, 
because they knew such demand would be refused by the board, 
both from information of their refusal in other cases, and from 
knowledge of the decisions of the Court of Appeals of New York 
that they had no authority to make such deduction. This allegation 
is also supported by the evidence of four or five shareholders who 
are represented in this action. 

While the decree of the court enjoining the collecting officers as 
to all the tax assessed on the shares of this bank must be reversed, 
the question arises, what shall be done in the cases in which it 
appears that there are shareholders taxed who owed just debts en- 
titled to deduction ? 

With regard to the case of Mr. Williams, we have no doubt that 
there should be an injunction to the amount of his tax. He made 
the requisite affidavit and the proper demand for deduction, and his 
affidavit shows that no assessment should be made on his shares. 
He has not yet paid the money, and is entitled to relief by in- 
junction. 

j» A more difficult question is presented in regard to those who made 
no affidavit or demand for deduction, but who have shown that they 
would have been entitled to deduction if the demand had been 
properly made. The question is, whether the fact clearly established 
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that their demand would have been unavailing dispensed with the 
necessity of making the affidavit and demand. It is a general rule 
that when the tender of performance of an act is necessary to the 
establishment of any right against another party, this tender or offer 
to perform is waived or becomes unnecessary when it is reason- 
ably certain that the offer will be refused—that payment or 
performance will not be accepted. Such is the doctrine established 
by this court in repeated decisions in regard to another branch of 
the law concerning the collection of taxes. Sennett v. Hunter, 9 
Wall, 326; Zracey v. Irwin, 18 id. 549; Atwood v. Weems, 99 U. S., 
183. 

Without elaborating the matter, we are of opinion, that consider- 
ing the decision of the Court of Appeals of New York, the action 
of the assessors in the case of Mr. Williams, and their own testi- 
mony in this case, it is entirely clear that all afidavits and demands 
for deduction which could or might have been made, would have 
been disregarded and unavailing, and that the assessors had a fixed 
purpose, generally known to all persons interested, that no deduction 
for debts would be made in the valuation of bank shares for 
taxation. It is, therefore, not now essential to show such an 
offer when it is established that there were debts to be deducted, 
and when the matter is still zz ferz, the tax being unpaid. And we 
are of opinion that it is open to the court below, when this case 
returns, to admit such amendment of the pleadings as will enable 
plaintiff to make proper allegations on that subject, or by reference 
to a master, to allow each shareholder to establish the amount of 
deduction to which he was entitled at the time of the assessment, 
and to enjoin the collection of a corresponding part of the tax. 
But as the assessment is not void, but only voidable, it must stand 
good for all of the assessment in each case which is not shown 
to be in excess of the just debts of the shareholder that should be 
deducted. 

The decree of the Circuit Court is reversed, and the case re- 
manded for further proceedings in accordance with this opinion. 


Evansville Nattonal Bank v. Britton. 


The Indiana statute relating to taxation provides that a tax payer may, in 
estimitinz his taxa>le property, deduct his 1adebtedness from his ‘‘ credits or 
mney at interest;"’ ‘tall other demands against persons or body corporate ;” 
‘-total amount of all credits.” 

Heli, That the shares in a National bank, subjected to State taxation, were 
entitled to a deduction of indebtedne~s, and an injunction would lie to re- 
striia the collection of a tax upoa such shares where such deduction was not 
allowed. 


Appeals from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 


MILLER, J.: 

These are cross-appeals from a decree of the Circuit Court for 
the District of Indiana, rendered in a suit in chancery, in which the 
Evansville National Bank was complainant, and Britton, as Treasurer 
of Vanderburgh County, was defendant. 

The case is, in all essential points, analogous to that of //7d/s v. 
National Albany Exchange Bank, just decided. 

And the principle question of law is the same as that discussed 
and decided in the case of Sufervisors of Albany v. Stanley. In 
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fact the three cases were advanced out of their order, and heard 
consecutively, because they involved important questions concerning 
taxation by State statutes of the shares of National banks, and the 
argument, able and exhaustive throughout, has been almost wholly 
directed, on the part of the banks, to establish the proposition, 
that where the law of the State either makes or permits a discrim- 
ination operating only against a particular class of holders of 
National-bank shares, in the manner of assessing those shares as 
rezards other moneyed capital in the State, all the laws for such 
assessments are void, and all such assessments are absolutely void, 
and no tax on National-bank shares can be collected in the State. 

The brief of counsel in this case in various forms repeats the idea 
that the bill was brought, not so much to assert the rights of 
stockholders who may have been injured by the enforcement of the 
statute, as to obtain a judicial declaration of this court that the 
act is void, and the attempt to tax the shares of the bank equally so. 

We have rejected this proposition in the case of The Super- 
visors against Stanley, and have there given our reasons for it, and 
shall not repeat them here. 

The objection made to the Indiana statute is the same as that 
made against the New York statute, namely, that it permitted the 
tax payer to deduct from the sum of his credits money at interest, 
or other demands, the amount of his Joxa fle indebtedness, leaving 
the remainder as the sum to be taxed, while it denies the same 
right of deduction from the cash value of bank shares. 

A distinction is attempted to be drawn between the Indiana 
statute and the New York statute, because the former permitted the 
deduction of the tax payer’s indebtedness to be made from the 
valuation of his personal property, while in Indiana he can only de- 
duct it from his credits. And, undoubtedly, there is such a differ- 
ence in the laws of the two States. But if one of them is more 
directly in conflict with the act of ‘Congress than the other, it is 
the Indiana statute. The subject for taxation from which the tax 
payer may deduct his doxa fide indebtedness is, in the schedule of 
the act, placed under two heads, as follows: 

“1. Credits or money at interest, either within or without the 
State, at par value. 

“2. All other demands against persons or bodies corporate, either 
within or without the State. 

“Total amount of all credits.” 

The act of Concress does not make the tax on personal property 
the measure of the tax on bank shares in the State, but the tax 
on moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizens. Credits, 
money loaned at interest, and demands against persons or corpora- 
tions, are more purely representative of moneyed capital than per- 
sonal property, so far as they can be said to differ. Undoubtedly 
there may be much personal propertv exempt from taxation without 
giving bank shares a right to similar exemption, because personal 
property is not necessarily moneyed capital. But the rights, credits, 
demands and money at interest mentioned in the Indiana statute, 
from which dona fide debts may be deducted, all mcan moneyed 
capital invested in that way. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the argument in the case of Wef/iams 
v. Weaver, too U. S. 530, on this point. We are of opinion that 
the taxation of bank shares by the Indiana statute, without permit- 
ting the shareholder to deduct from their assessed value the amount 
of his Jona fide indebtedness, as in the case of other investments 
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of moneyed capital, is a discrimination forbidden by the act of Con- 
ress. 

7 There is in the bill of complaint in this case the usual allega- 
tion, apart from the special matters we have just considered, that 
the assessing officers habitually and intentionally assess the shares 
of the National banks higher in proportion to their actual value 
than other property generally, and especially shares in other corpora- 
tions. It is denied in the answer, and is unsupported by proof. 

It is also alleged that the bank is taxed a considerable sum for its 
real estate, and that in assessing the value of the shares no de- 
duction is made on that account. The positive testimony of the 
assessor shows that such deduction was made. 

It is alleged that the capital of the bank is almost entirely in- 
vested in the bonds and treasury notes of the United States, and 
the shares only represent this untaxable investment. The case of 
Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 573, settles the principle that the 
shares of the National banks are taxable without regard to the value 
of the property held by the bank as a corporation having exclusive 
relation to their value. The very point here made was expressly 
overruled in that case. 

Acting upon these principles, the Circuit Court decreed a per- 
petual injunction as to those shareholders who had proved in the 
case that at the time of the assessment they owed debts which 
should rightfully have been deducted. These were four in number, 
and the appeal of the collector Britton is from this injunction. 
The decree in that respect was right and must be affirmed. 

The bank appeals from that part of the decree which dismissed 
the bill as to all the other shares. This was because no evidence 
was given that any other shareholders except the four above re- 
ferred to owed any debts which could have been deducted from 
the value of the shares. In the case of Alls v. National Albany 
Exchange Bank, we authorized the court on return of the case to 
permit the bank to show what shareholders had such indebtedness 
in some appropriate form. It is not necessary to consider whether 
this case ought to be reversed at the instance of the bank to 
enable that to be done now, for it is stated by the counsel of 
the bank in their printed brief that the offer was made to them 
to have a reference to a master to take testimony on this point 
before final decree, and they declined to accept the privilege. That 
branch of the decree is therefore affirmed on the appeal of the 
bank. 

WAITE, C. J., gy: I cannot agree to so much of the judg- 
ment in this case as affirms that part of the decree below ap- 
pealed from by Britton, the treasurer. “Credits” are but one of a 
number of kinds of moneyed carital. They represent, in the classi- 
fication of taxable property, the ordinary debts due to a person, 
and it has been common for so long a time in the States to 
measure their taxable value by their excess over like debts owing 
to the same person in the same right, that I cannot believe it was 
the intention of Congress in its limitation on the power of taxing 
National-bank shares to require a deduction of debts from the value 
of shares when such a deduction was only allowed to other per- 
sons from this one kind of moneyed capital. The law of Indiana 
expressly prohibits deductions from the value of any other prop- 
erty than credits. Ample provision is made for the taxation of all 
other moneyed capital at its value without deduction, the same as 
National-bank shares. In Hepburn v. School Directors, 23 Wall. 
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485, this court said: “It could not have been the intention of 
Congress to exempt bank shares from taxation because some 
moneyed cayital was exempt.” In that case a tax on bank shares 
was sustained when, by law, mortgages, judgments, recognizances, 
and moneys owing on articles of agreement for the sale of lands 
were not taxable. I am unable to distinguish this case in principle 
from that. The exemption here is partial only as it was there. 

I am authorized to say that Mr. Justice Gray concurs in this 
dissent. , 





CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The report of the Secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for the year 1881 has just been completed. The follow- 
ing information is a summary of its contents:—Production of pig 
iron in 1881, net tons, 4,641,564, including 21,086 tons of spiege- 
leisen; production of all rolled iron, including nails and excluding 
rails, 2,155,346 tons; Bessemer steel rails, net tons, 1,330,202; open- 
hearth steel rails, net tons, 25,217; iron and other rails, net tons, 
488,581; production of iron and steel street rails included in above, 
21,554; crucible steel ingots, net tons, 89,762; open-hearth steel 
ingots, net tons, 146,946; Bessemer steel ingots, net tons, 1,539,157; 
blister and patent steel, net tons, 3,047; production of all kinds of 
steel, net tons, 1,778,912; production of blooms from ore and pig- 
iron, net tons, 84,606; imports of iron and _ steel, $61,5cn,078; 
imports of iron ore, gross tons, $782,887; exports of iron steel, 
$15,782,282; production of Lake Superior iron ore, gross_ tons, 
2,330,335; production of iron ore in Jersey, gross tons, 737,052; total 
production of iron ore in census year 1880, net tons, 7,974,705; 
production of anthracite coal in census year 1880, net tons, 28,646,995 ; 
production of bituminous coal in census year 1880, net tons, 
42,420,581; production of anthracite coal in 1881, gross tons, 
28,500,016; miles of railway completed in 1881, 9650; miles of rail- 
way track in the United States December 31, 1881, including double 
track, siding, &c., estimated, 130,000; iron ships built in the United 
States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, forty-two. 

NEW BANK CHECK. 


An ingenious Washington inventor has just obtained an import- 
ant patent on a new style of bank check which he calls the 
“security” check, and which is designed not ouly to prevent for- 
gery and check raising, but also to defeat any attempt to collect 
money on it by fraudulent device. The improvement over the 
old form of check is secured by making the check in two separ- 
able parts, both of which bear the signature of the drawer of 
the paper. One of these parts is known as a “bank notice,” and 
contains the name of the banking institution upon which the 
check is drawn, together with the amount of money called for. 
The other bears the names of the persons to whom the check is 

yable and the amount, but without the name of the _ bank. 

his is called the “pay order.” By means of this simple and in- 
genious method all fraud is prevented. The “pay order” is given 
to the person entitled to the money, and he is also furnished with 
a written or verbal memorandum of the bank to which to apply 
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for payment. The “bank notice,” or remainder of the check, is at 
the same time transmitted to the bank, being a voucher of the 
correctness of the “pay order.” The whole check is, furthermore, 
stamped, so that when its parts are separated they divide and 
cancel the revenue stamp. Neither of the parts of the check are 
of any value in themselves, and could not be used to raise money 
were they to come into the possession of parties other than those 
entitled to them. The “bank notice” is claimed to be complete 
security in itself against any forgery or raising of the companion 
“pay order,” as such tampering would be instantly detected at 
the bank. The new invention can be applied to bills of exchange, 
drafts, or any other document for the conveyance of money, as 
well as ordinary bank checks, and it can especially be used to 
advantage in sending money by mail. In the case of money pay- 
able on order the indorsement is placed on both parts of the 
check for the information and guidance of the bank cashier, which 
method, it is claimed, will save in most cases, the delay and an- 
noyance of identifying the payee. 


FXPORT OF BEER. 


The manufacture and export of beer and ale has been making 
a very rapid increase in the past eleven years, and is said to 
give employment to about 30,099 persons direct and to yield to 
the Government in duties about $14,000,000 per annum. From 
1870 to 1881 the domestic exports have been 6,877,296 bottles, 
valued at $966,740, and 1,281,955 gallons in casks, valued at 
$407,128. The following table of comparisons will show the in- 
crease in exports since 1870: 


c—- — ln bottles,—x ——~--/n casks. ——~ 

Dozen. Value. Gallons. Value. 
is onctun 1,076 .. $2,250 bani 66,467. .. $23,759 
er 3,633 =e. 7,600 er 61,664 .. 16, 
37,876 .. 51,077 ‘cnn 144,244 .. 4c, 138 
oe 154,276 .. 292,421 sone 201,376 .. 55,037 


The following table will show the foreign shipments of invoices 
of over $10,000: 


1880, 1881, 18%, 88x. 
Dozen. Dozen. Value. Value. 
as nie eeeenecene 45,386 .. 57,511 one $85,246 .. $106,877 
Na sili citacee pints ees 16,462 .. 10,517 eae 27,208 .. 17,256 
United States of Colombia.. 16,335 .. 17,452 oes 29.48 .. 33,244 
ht aie ain cea 7,082 .. 4.581 ini 13,224 .. 8,595 
Central American States.... 7,841 .. 14,711 ooue 15,353 «- 27.311 
Hawaiian Islands.......... 8,703... 21,817 eines 17,390 .. 38,793 
_______ REPRE Trace 5494 .-. 8,255 naan 7040 .. 12,028 


DIACHROMATIZED WOOD, 


Within the last few years wood tiles and parquetry have gained 
much in public favor, and are severely handicapping ordinary tile 
avements; but we imagine that the diach-omatizing process of Mr. 
enry Chalk Webb, as applied to flooring, will make itself very 
favorably known. This invention consists of impressing a pattern 
of any required design in any number of colors —— wood 
blocks of from one inch to one one-fourth inches in thickness, 
and of giving to the pattern all the distinctiveness of outline met 
with in inlaid woods. The distinguishing advantage of the in- 
vention, however, lies in the fact that the pattern or stain pene- 
trates the entire thickness of the slab, the blocks being cut on 
the end grain, and the perfection of outline and pattern is not 
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affected, even although the slabs are planed down a considerable 
distance from the surface. The entire staining process is performed 
at one operation, and in the space of about ninety or one hundred 
seconds; and one man, we are told, working four machines, is 
able to complete from forty to forty-five yards of material in a 
day. Yeliow pine is preferred for the flooring slabs, as it is in 
itself of light color, and takes the stain well. he surfaces of the 
slabs are treated to a hand-setting of varnish, which gives them 
additional compactness and smoothness. The same process of stain- 
ing is applied to leather, paper, cardboard, and other materials. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, which 
is responsible for the existing strike in the principal iron manu- 
facturing centers of the country, is not an ancient institution. 
Within a decade it has taken its rise and grown to its present 
roportions, now numbering about 80,000 members. Its birthplace 
is said to have been at Columbus, Ohio, where a number of guilds 
existed among the workers in iron and steel, and where a local 
union was originally formed. 

Eight years ago, in that place, the Iron and Steel Roll hands 
heartily indorsed the subject of general amalgamation; but the 
proposition submitted to the United Sons of Vulcan was shortly 
afterwards rejected. This latter organization had been organized in 
1858, with the Hon. Miles Humphrey, now Chief of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Statistics, as President, and was then the chief 
guild of the iron and steel workers in the country. During the year 
1875 the different workers in iron and steel united, and in 1878 
the Amalgamated Association was perfected. A great deal of power 
is vested in the President. 

Thus, from a comparatively insignificant beginning, within a few 
years the Amalgamated Association has risen to the leading rank 
among the labor associations, and includes nearly all the iron 
workers in the country. Colored men are granted full privileges 
as members, and Canadian iron-workers are now on_ probation. 
The Association boasts of its ability to hold out a period of six 
months or longer, in a strike, if necessary. 

—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


TURKISH INDEMNITY. 


The Turkish indemnity question has at length been settled. Rus- 
sia is to receive $1,750,000 per year, and no interest is to be 
charged on what remains unpaid. At that rate it will take Tur- 
key one hundred and fifteen years to pay up the debt. But even 
this small sum is too large for the bankrupt Turks. It seems that 
the fast-decaying empire of the Ottomans is but little more than a 
figure-head among the nations of Europe. France, England, Italy, 
and Germany move the politics of her provinces to suit them- 
selves; and while the Sultan sends out manifestoes and decrees, 
the foreigners continue to control the revenues. 


VALUE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The Germans who come here bring money ranging from $60 to 
$2500. They have a settled purpose of settling and building new 
homes in this country, and they do not remain idle long. The 
bulk of them go West without delay. Not so the Italians. Of 
1161 who arrived on one day lately, 1109 remained in the city, 
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and the total capital of the ship-load was $105. It is this 
class of immigrants, the Lazzaroni of Italy, which the Szz recently 
wrote about thus: 

The poorest of the poor come hither, and the richest of the rich 
go hence to Europe. One steamer full of American tourists takes 
more gold abroad than a hundred steamers full of immigrants 
bring to us. Europe has decidedly the best of the bargain in 
this case. She gets all the money of our rich absentees, and saves 
room and food as well as jail and poorhouse expenses on those 
she sends to us. There is a limit to everything—including the 
beneficial influence of increasing the population of a new count 
by immigration—and a day must come when the people of this 
continent will begin to understand that the importation of cheap 
Chinese labor might have proved in the long run to be more 
profitable than an unlimited importation of expensive European 
ruffianism and ignorance. 

On the other hand, the Germans and Scandinavians go to farm- 
ing or working at their trades. The Hollanders generally go into 
service as dairymen and farm hands and domestics. The Swiss usu- 
ally find ready employment in silk, lace and weaving mills. The 
Irish usually go into service in New York, the girls being in de- 
mand as domestics. The English, Welsh and Scotch coming now 
are of a good class. The French immigrants find employment in 
restaurants and hotels. Notwithstanding the heavy immigration, the 
labor bureau cannot satisfy the demand made upon it for skilled or 
common labor. Farm labor is in great demand all over the coun- 
try, and civarmakers, carpenters, cabinet makers, blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths, mill hands and miners are soon snapped up by employ- 
ers. Western agriculturists give from $20 to $25 per month, and 
New York can give all the good girls who come from $10 to $14 
a month. 

NEW OIL WELLS. 

The new wells in Pennsylvania are in Warren County, on the 
northern border of the State. Two of them are said to be yield- 
ing over 1099 barrels daily each, and now another is reported to 
be discharging 2400 barrels per day. In April the average daily 
product was 80,c93 barrels, so that an addition of only five or six 
per cent. would not cause much disturbance if the yield had not 
previously been far in excess of present consumption. At the 
beginning of the year 1879—about three years ago—the stock of 
oil on hand in the producing regions was 4,615,299 barrels; in 
January, 1880, it was 8,800,000 barrels; in January, 1881, it was 
20,100,000 barrels; at the beginning of this year it was 26,000,0c0 
barrels; and at the end of April it was 28,547,481 barrels. This 
vast accumulation has occurred in spite of a wonderful increase in 
consumption, especially in foreign lands. Exports during the first 
five months of 1878 were 91,0c0,000 gallons; in 1879, 114,000,000 gal- 
lons; in 1880, 124,000,000 gallons; in 1881, 134,200,000, and in 1882, 
183,600,000 gallons. The average price of crude oil in bulk was 
$7.62 a barrel in 1864, and in December it sold at $11.50; in 1870 
the average was $3.74, and in 1877 it was $2.83. But it dropped 
to $1.37 in 1878, and to eighty-five and five-eighths cents in 1879, 
and was about the same in 1881. The consumption last year was 
6,388,281 barrels in this country, and 13,890,194 barrels in all other 
countries, and 7,169,735 barrels were added to the stock on hand and 
unsold. On Thursday sales were made at fifty-five and three-quarter 
cents, but the price afterwards advanced to fifty-nine cents. 
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ORANGE CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Orange culture in California, so far as I am capable of forming 
an estimate, would appear to be a highly profitable enterprise, reward- 
ing those en aged therein far more abundantly than do either the 
production of grain or the cultivation of the vine or walnut. Al- 
though seedling oranges cannot be expected to bear fruit until 
the eighth year, nevertheless the second crop is alleged to yield 
a fair return; while that of the following year would be worth, per- 
haps, ten dollars per tree. This would realize an average of from 
one thousand to two thousand dollars an acre. The proprietors of ex- 
tensive orange groves in the valleys of Los Angeles and San Gabriel 
recularly obtain the lattersum. The Wolfskill orchard alone produces 
for its owner no less an income than fifty thousand dollars a year. 
One notable advantage is that the actual cost of cultivation need 
not be large. It is averred that, excepting the harvest season, one 
man and a span of horses are all that is required to perform 
efficiently the work of pruning, irrigating and manuring a full- 
bearing grove of ten acres, containing five hundred citron trees. 
Six extra laborers prove sufficient during harvest time. But, as poor 
wy Chinaman and the native Californian fruit-gatherers can be 
ad in abundance, the remuneration never exceeds a dollar a day 
for each man. One drawback consists in the fact that the gather- 
ing-in of the harvest is a somewhat protracted work, inasmuch as 
the szason extends from Christmas to the month of April ensuing. 
In 1872 the State of California possessed nearly thirty-nine thou- 
sand orange trees in flourishing condition. No doubt the number 
has been considerably augmented since then. By-and-by there is 
reason to believe that the “Golden State” will be as widely cele- 
brated for the growth of its oranges as it now is for the produc- 
tion of its grapes and wines, in addition to fruits, which are un- 
paralleled both as regards varicty and amount. Oae manifest ad- 
vantage is that an orange tree will live and thrive to a very great 
aye, particularly in the extreme Southern States of America.— 7%e 
Squire. , 
AMERICAN RAILROADS IN F¥APAN. 

The first American railway ever built in th2 Enast has recently 
bee1 completed on th2 island of Yes39, between Otaro on th2 s2a- 
coast, and Sapposo, the capital, a distance of twenty-three miles. 
This road, known as the “ Posonai Riilroad of Hokaido,” was con- 
structed, says Consul General Van Buren, of Kanazawa, under the 
able supervision of Joseph Crawford, an enyvineer well known in 
the United States, and was completed in so short a tim2, and at 
such a low figure, as to excite the utmost admiration and ap- 
proval of the government and people. The foreign newspapers 
published in Yokohama ridiculed the prediction that the road would 
be finished at anything like as low a cost as $22,099 per mile. 
The actual fact appears to be that it cost less than $29,009 a 
mile, including everything, and is now running, carrying from 400 
to 509 passenyers a trip, and doing an excellent freight business, 
It is the intention to extend the road twenty-two miles further, to 
the coal mines at Posonai. This is expected to be completed 
within two years. The railways heretofore built in Japan have cost 
immense sums for roadways and eauipments—from two to five 
times more than this Posonai road. The road from Kanagawa to 
Tokio, eighteen miles, only a very small portion of which required 
expensive filling, cost over $100,000 per mile. Nothing is so much 
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wanted in Japan as good, efficient means of transportation, and tt 
is gratifying to know that Americans have demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of building good railways for Japan in a reasonable space 
of time and at a very low cost. 


A HAWAIIAN SUGAR SYNDICATE. 


A Hawaiian commercial and sugar company has just been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, with a capital stock of $10,000,000, for 
the acquisition, construction, and maintenance of reservoirs, ditches, 
pipes, flumes, aqueducts, and other works necessary or proper for 
the purpose of irrigating lands on the various islands of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, and for the cultivation, purchase, and sale of 
sugar cane, and the manufacture, purchase and sale of sugar. The 
corporation also proposes to lease lands, operate mills, construct 
wharves, to purchase or lease water rishts or privileges, to build 
ships and lighters, and maintain lines of vessels between the ports 
of the Hawaiian Islands and other ports. 


RECLAMATION OF THE ZUDER ZEE, 


The Government of Holland has determined to reclaim the Zuy- 
der Zee, which has an area of 20,000 hectares. The engineers in 
charge of this work have been engaged for ten years past in pre- 
paring the plans, and the total cost is now estimated at not less 
than $46,000,000. The dyke will be forty-one kilometers in length, 
and will extend from the city of Enkhuisen to the coast of the 
ge of Overyssel. The ton of the dyke will be built to the 

eight of five meters above the level of the sea, which will bring 
it 2.05 meters above the highest tide. The dyke will be formed 
from sand and faced with clay, and will be built of sufficient di- 
mensions to resist the heaviest seas. It is intended to commence 
operations on the work at four different points, and the calcula- 
tion is to have it completed in from seven to ten years. 


CHINA. 


China, it 1s said, is inaugurating a system of industries which 
will give employment at home for the class which now seeks it 
in this country. Railroads are about to be constructed, wheat cul- 
ture is being extended and flour mills introduced to make them 
independent of California, and textile factories are already snccess- 
fully working. Mining is now being developed under competent 
engineers. Ship-building is being expanded, and a_ beginning is 
made in agricultural implements. Shoes and all kinds of clothing 
they can make in China and supply their California customers at 
round profits. 

ST. GOTHARD RAILROAD. 


Statistics of the new St. Gothard Railroad are interesting and 
suggestive. Its total cost is set down at 60,c00,000f., its total length 
at 113 miles, and the length of the tunnel alone at nine and 
one-fourth miles. Work on it was carried forward both day and 
night by an average of 2347 men. One million kilogrammes of 
dynamite were consumed in the blasting, and 900,000 cubic meters 
of rock were excavated for the tunnel alone. The loss of human 
life was great, owing to the extraordinary difficulties of the work. 
Of men killed in the tunnel on the spot there were 177, and of 
men injured 631, some of whom afterward died of their injuries. 
For the entire line the total number of deaths was 310, and of 
injuries 3877. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. INDORSEMENT.—FRAUDULENT PARTY. 


A man calling himself Lord Marcus La Poer Beresford came to L. City. 
When here he made the acquaintance of C. who was known to the then 
manager of the bank in that place. B brought this man to the bank to iden- 
tify him to the manager as Lord Marcus La Poer Beresford The manager 
accepted the identification and cashed a bill of exchange on Ransom, Bou- 
verie & Co., London, for £150, paying him #250 in cash and a draft on Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co., New York, for $570, payable to Lord Marcus Beresford. 
On getting these he started for New York in company with M of L. City, and 
who happened to be’ going at the same time. When in X, where the two 
separated, Beresford asked the First National Bank to cash the draft given 
him by the L, City bank. It was refused unless he was identified. He asked 
M to identify him. This M did verbally. The bank then asked M.to in- 
dorse the draft, and after a little hesitation he did so, though not for value 
be it remembered. It was only to assist Beresford to get the money, and by 
that means consummate the fraud. M could not in any sense be regarded as 
an innocent holde: for value, as he himself swore he did not know him to 
be Lord Marcus Beresford Lut only as the man who was called so in L. City. 
Now this man Beresford turned out to be a notorious swindler and not Lord 
Marcus Beresford. Before the draft reached Murton, Bliss & Co. for pay- 
ment, the man’s true character had been discovered and payment stopped by 
telegraph 

M, of course, as indorser, had to pay the amount to the First National Bank 
of X, and he brought suit against the L. City bank for recovery of the amount 
with interest, and was successful. 

It was sworn to by the then manager of the bank, that he supposed he 
was dealing with Lord Marcus Beresford, a man well known in England. M 
also swore that he supposed he was dealing wth this man. 

Could this man give M a good title to the draft in the name of Lord Mar- 
cus La Poer Beresford when this was not his man? 


REPLY.—This case presents several questions of importance and interest to 
bankers. There is a preliminary question worthy of consideration, though 
passed over by our correspondent. Tle says that when the bank at X desired 
the holder of the bill to identify himself, M did so verbally for him; but at 
the request of the bank he fiaally coisented to indorse the draft. Now this 
indorsement was simp'y for the purpose of identification and had no other ef- 
fect. Suppose M had declined to pay the draft to the X bank, could it have 
collected the amount of him? We do not think it could. Our correspondent 
assumes that M was liable on his indorsement, but this may be questioned. 

In the case of the Commercial Press v. Crescent City Nat onal Bank, 26 La. 
Ann. 744, where it was proved that the indorser of a check indorsed it for 
no other purpcse than to identify the person who presented it to the bank, 
and who was in the habit of collecting for the parties to whose order the 
check was drawn, it was held that the responsibility of the indorser related 
simply to the identity of the collector, but not as to his authority to sign the 
check for the parties to whose order it was given. The question the court 
said, was to be decided by taking into consideration in what manner and for 
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what purpose the indorser bound himself. For as he bound himself, so would 
he be bound. Applying this rule to the case before us, it is evident that M 
could not have been held, his sole object in indorsing the draft being to 
identify the holder of it. 

But M paid it and received the draft and then sued the drawer to recover 
the amount, and the question is should the bank be required to pay him? 
The court has answered the question in the affirmative, but the bank ques- 
tions the soundness of the decision, and we think there is ground for 
questioning it. 

Our correspondent adds further by way cf explanation : 


M was not an indorser for value. He also swore that he did not know the 
man to be Lord Marcus Beresford, although he identified him as such, All he 
did in indorsing the draft was virtuaily to become a guarantee of his identity. 
The value that he gave for it was when the draft was returned unpaid he had 
as indorser to pay the amount to the First National Bank of X Now I main- 
tain that our case was uafairiy given to the jury. We were debarred from show- 
ing that the bill of exchange taken by the bank was a forgery. On the con- 
trary, it was given to the jary as if we had received full value. This made it 
appear that if in case of a verdict in favor of the bank it was going to be so 
much in pocket, whilst the real condition was it would still have been $250 
out. 


Now what did the bank do? It made a draft payable to Lord Beresford. That 
draft it was liable to pay to him or to any one who should acquire a title 
thereto through him. But the draft on which M sues he has not acquired 
through Lord Beresford. He has obtained it from a bank who bought it of a 
swindler who never had had anything to do with Lord Beresford, Admitting that 
M had just as good title to it as the bank at X possessed, what right would 
that institution have had to sue the drawer? Lord Beresford, if any one, and 
he only, has a right to recover of the drawer. ‘This is the way we look at the 
question from our present knowledge of the law and facts relating to it. 


Il. PAYMENT OF DRAFT. 


A issues a draft on B payable to the order of J. Doe, who resides in a 
neighboring town. The draft is sent by mail to the payee. 

B renders A a statement of account the first of the month, as usual. An 
examination of the same is made by him, and he reports it O.K. with the ex- 
ception that the iadorsement of |. Doe, which appears upon the dratt in ques- 
tion is noi the indorsement of J. Doe for whom he intended it; the draft 
also shows that it has been purchased by a banker in a town quite remote 
from where the original payee lived. 

RB takes the draft and sends it to his correspondent C, from whom it was 
received with other items in the due course of business, charging them with it 
and making an explanation of the case; C in turn sends it to the banker from 
whon he received it and who was the purchaser. 

He will not accept it, but states that he personally paid the money to J. 
Doe, whose indorsement appears in blank upon the back of same; that said 
J. Doe is p-rsonetly known to him, and further, that said J. Doe does some- 
times use the initial letter P in his signature. 

He utterly disregards the claims of the drawer, and persists that the respon- 
sibility does not rest with him. Where does the legal responsibility rest? 


Rep_y.— Daniel states the rule very clearly, that if the drawee or acceptor of 
a bill pays it, and it turns out that the indorsement of the payee has been 
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forged the result is he cannot charge the amount in account against the 
drawer, and the payment is invalid; but as his act implies no admission of 
the genuineness of the indorser’s signature he can recover back the amount 
from the ho'der to whom he paid it. Aeg. Just. § 1364. 

This subject is very fully discussed by Judge Cowen in Canal Fank v. Eank 
of Allany, t Hill 287, and numerous cases are cited. See also the case of 
Tallot v. Eank of Rockester in the same volume, p. 295. The drawer must pay 
to the rightful owner, and can recover of the party who was not entitled to 
the money, and that party in turn can recover of the preceding one. 


III. WHEN PROTEST IS UNNECESSARY. 

A gives B a draft on Houston State Bank for twenty five dollars, B in- 
dorses it and deposits the same in Bank C, which forwards it to Bank D 
in the C:ty of Houcton. 

The latter bank protests the draft, stating that no such bank as Houston 
State Bank can be found. 8B declines to pay the fees for protesting on 
the ground that as the institution had no existence the protest was unnec- 


essary. 

Is he required to pay the face? 

REPLY.— Parsons says that absence of protest may, in general, be excused 
on the same grounds which excuse neglect of notice. 1 lls anc’ Notes. p. 
646, second ed. What, then, is a proper excuse for not giving a notice? The 
same author says that if the maker or acceptor has no place of business 
and no known residence, this will be a good excuse, Ibid. p. 527. 

In Adams v. Le.ani, 30 N. Y. 309, Judge Wright says: ‘‘If the maker 
has no known residence or place, the holder will be excused from making any 
demand whatever.” So in Putnam v. Sullivan, 4 Mass. 45, it was held that 
an indorsee is not bound to prove a demand on the maker, where he absconds 
before the note falls due. And in Ruderts v. Mason, 1 Ala. 373, it was de- 
cided that if a note is made payable at a particular bank, and it ceases to ex- 
ist before maturity, a demand in order to hold the indorser is excused. It is 
very clear, therefore, from the authorities given, and others that might be 
added, that notice in the «ase in question was wholly unnecessary. No possi- 
ble good coald have been effected by giving it. 

Such being the case, ought the fees for protesting to be paid? Parsons 
says that ‘‘the notorial charges cre a lega! charge, it is believed, only where 
the protest is required by the law merchant.” If, then, the protest in this 
case is not required the fees cannot be exacted. He adds, ‘‘it is certainly 
usual to pay them when they are reasonable and made in good faith and in con- 
formity with usage.” Ibid. p 646. The protest seemed to have been so un- 
necessary that the notary ought not to complain if the payment of his fees is 
refused. 


IV. CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


PROVIDENCE BANK. 
PROVIDENCE, R, I., ——, 1882. 
- has deposited in this Bank dollars, 
payable to the order of -—-— -———, upon the return of this certificate with 
interest at three per cent. if he:d six months, 
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‘*Can a banker at any time after the issue of a certificate, worded like 
the inclosed blank, and in the absence of any demand therefor by the 
holder, call upon him and compel him to accept the amount due him 
thereon at the time, according to its terms ?” 

REPLY.—It is a clearly recognized principle that “a certificate of de- 
posit, issued by a bank or other depository to a depositor, upon his pay- 
ing to the former a sum of money on general, or, as it is sometimes called, 
irregular, deposit, stating that the depositor has deposited that sum, payable 
to himself or order on demand, or on return of the certificate properly in- 
dorsed, is a>promissory note.” Poorman v. Mills & Co., 36 Cal., and cases 
there cited. We have endeavored to find an adjudication covering the cer- 
tificate in question; but after a pretty thorough search have found none. 

Our opinion is, however, that in accepting the money and giving such a cer- 
tificate the bank undertakes to pay interest thereon at the rate of three per 
cent. for six months, if the depositor keeps his money there during that 
period, and that the bank has no right afterward to change the undertak- 
ing. Is it not reasonable to presume that the depositor left his money with 
the bank expecting to keep it there for at least six months, otherwise why 
would he have taken such a certificate? The bank certainly expected to pay 
him interest, if the deposit remained six months. 

Suppose the depositor had kept it there almost six months, and just before 
the expiration of that time the bank should say, ‘‘We do not wish to keep 
your money any longer, here it is,” ought not the bank to be required to 
pay interest. The depositor leaves it there during this period, believing that 
it is earning interest, and we do not think it would be just for the bank 
to decline payment by asking him to draw his money before the expiration 
of six months. 

Another question is involved in this inquiry. If the money remains on 
deposit for a longer period than six months, what relation exists between 
the depositor and the bank? In Cordell v. First National Bank of Kansas 
City, 64 Mo. 600, it was decided that where a certificate of deposit ma- 
tures six months after date, and is to bear six per cent. interest from date, 
it will continue to bear the same rate of interest until paid. This view 
would seem to be decisive of the latter question. 


V. INTEREST ON NOTE. 
The following inquiry comes from a bank in Pennsylvania : 
A gives his note to B, dated June 1, 1882, at six months for five thousand 


dollars with interest. 
When due will B be entitled to interest for six months, $150, or for one 


hundred and eighty-six days, $155? 

REPLY.—The note will be due on December 4, thus actually running six 
months and three days. The interest must be reckoned by calendar months 
and would amount to $152.50. 

—— 





REPEAL OF DUTY ON SILVER.—The Mexican Congress has repealed the ex- 
port duty on silver coin and on silver bullion. Among the several reasons 
which determined the Mexican Congress to repeal that duty is the wish to 
encourage the investment of American capital in the Mexican mines. This 
Act of Congress will take effect on November 1 next. 
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Elements of Political Economy, with especial reference to the Industrial History of 
Nations. By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, Professor of Social Science in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1882. 

This is the third edition of Prof. Thompson’s work, under a new title, and 
carefully revised. The principal American authors covering the same field are 
Perry, Amasa Walker and Sturtevant ; but Prof. Thompson’s conception of politi- 
cal economy is broader than that of either writer we have mentioned. What 
that conception is may be gathered from the following sentences: ‘“‘ Political or 
National economy is that branch of the science of man which treats of man as 
existing in society, and in relation to his material wants and welfare. It is 
therefore a subdivision of the science of sociology, or the science of social 
relations, which itself is a subdivision of the greater science of anthropology, 
or the science of man,”’ 

Starting with this clearly-formed conception, theJauthor develops his subject 
in quite a different way from those who continue to regard political economy 
as concerned solely with the production, distribution and consumption of wealth. 
It is true that this English conception of political economy is well adapted to 
the British Isles; but it is thoroughly insular and narrow, and leads to many 
an erroneous conclusion when adopted and applied by other nations differ- 
ently circumstanced from Great Britain. Bagehot and Leslie both saw this, 
and their loss is to be deeply deplored, for by their vigorous and well- 
directed blows they were weakening the English economic edifice, which, as 
they clearly saw, sadly needed a general reconstruction. 

In his preface, Prof. Thompson states the two-fold purpose he had in view 
in preparing the work, The first was to furnish a readable discussion of 
the subject for those who wish to get some knowledge of it, but have 
neither the time nor inclination to study elaborate works; and the second 
purpose was to provide a text-book for teachers in colleges and elsewhere who 
approve of our National policy as in the main the right; one, and who wish to 
teach the principles on which it rests and the facts by which it is justified. 

If the author is less prone to reason and speculate than Perry, Walker, and 
the English school, his facts are more abundant, and these, after all, are the true 
foundation stones for a permanent political economy. It is not so easy to 
quarry them as to dream and theorize, but they are far more interesting and 
profitable to study. We can assure our readers that this work is written in a 
spirit of perfect fairness, and is the well-rounded and healthful fruit of long, 
earnest and diligent cultivation. — 


The National Budget: The National Debt, Taxes and Rates. By ALEX- 
ANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. London: Macmillan & Co., 1882. 

This belongs to a series of short books on the rights and responsibilities of 
Englishmen, entitled, ‘‘The English Citizen.” It is intended to meet the 
demand for accessible information on the ordinary conditions and the current 
terms of English political life. More than a dozen volumes are in preparation 
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by persons*well qualified to handle their respective themes. The volume 
before us contains one huncred and seventy-five pages, one hundred of which 
is filled with the financial history of England from the beginning to the present 
time. It was no easy thing, where such a vast field was to be traversed, to 
know precisely what routes to choose in order to interest and instruct the 
reader. Too much condensation often makes cry reading, and the mest suc- 
cessful plan often is to give the weightiest and most interesting facts, rather 
than seek to condense everything into a small space. Condensation can some- 
times be satisfac:orily done, but perhaps the best author will sometimes follow 
the one plan and sometimes the other. The first requisite to successful wotk- 
manship of this kind is a complete mastery of the subject; and Mr. Wilson 
shows a marked familiarity with it. As we go along the history in company 
with him, we find this impression growing on us more and more. On the 
whole. this part of the book is very satisfactory. 

The remainder is devoted to describing the present National income, how 
it is collected and spent, with a comparison of the revenues of other 
countries. The conc'uding chapter relates to local taxation and debt, to which 
is ad.led a note on the cost of the English wars from the Revolution of 1638, 
The bill is an enormous one, and furnishes lasting food to the tax payer, how- 


ever unpalatable it may be to him. 


Coffee ; from Plantitin t» Cup. A Prief Hi:tory of Coffee, Production and 
Consum{tior, w.th an apfendix co taining lett rs wiitten du ii g a trip to the 
Coff.e Plantations of tie East, and tirough tie coffee-c numing countri.s of 
Europe Wy Francis b, THURBER. New York: American Grocer Publish- 


ing Association. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on the history of coffse, its cultivation, and the 
mode of preparing it for use. The author, in a trip around the world, visited 
all the coff:¢-producing countries; and for many years having been extensively 
engaged in buying #nd selling the article, has taken a real interest in acquirmg 
a knowledge of this famous p!ant. The work is illustrated, and is dedicated 
‘‘to the man at Poughkeepsie who keeps the railroad refreshment rooms.” Per- 
haps one of the most original thinss in the book 1s this dedication. We venture 
to say there never was such a one written before. Praise and condemnation 
are curious'y mixed. It is hardly probable ‘:that the English Steamship lines, 
which now enjoy a pre-eminence for bad coffee,” will enjoy this introduc:ion, 
or advertisement of their bad coffee-cooking. The worst thing though about it 
is, the criticism is true. If the owners of these lines were wise enough to rur- 
chase copies of this book for the benefit of their coffze makers, with directions 
to ‘**follow cory,” neither Mr. Thurber nor any ore else wou'd have occa- 
sion to grumble in the future. For the art of coffee-making is here given 
with every National variation. These recipes render the book valuable, apart 
from its very complete historical and statistical information. 


Statictiis of the Fereign and American Tron Trade in 1881. By JAmMEs M. 
S> ANK, Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association. t’/hiladelphia : 


1882. 
This is the Annual Report of the secretary, containing statistics of the 
American iron trade to January 1, 1282, and a review of the fresent con- 
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dition of the iron industry in foreign countries. Elsewhere we have given a 
summary of the matters contained in this interesting and valuable publication. 
These reports are prepared with great care, and have become widcly recog- 
nized as trustworthy guides in the important field annually gone over by them. 
General Swank, by his long connection with the Association, and by reason 
of having the perfect confidence of its members, is enabled to get many facts 
which no other person probably in the country to-day could obtain. This is 
one of the reasons why his reports possess such great value. 


Pol tical Economy in One Lesson, A lecture by ALPHONSE CourToIs before 
the Philotezhnic Association of Paris, translated from the Yo rnal des Ecouo- 
mists by Worthington C, Ford. New York: The Society for Political Edu- 
cation. 

The author of this lecture is well known by some readers through his valuable 
history of the Bank of France. He has dore much too in the way of populariz- 
ing political economy among the masses, The above pamphlet is the summary 
of a course of lectures on that subject. Its merit consists in stating within 
tweaty pazes, in a lucid manner, all of the most important economic principles. 


Argument before the Conmitter ox Commerce of the House of Represent tives in 
Oppos tion to tie Pending Bill for tie Rerulation of Inter-State Comme.ce. By 
G. R. BLANCHARD. New York: 1882. 

This is an exhaustive argument, which occupied four days in its delivery, on 

a subject which, for several years, has been vexing the souls of many both in 

and outside congress. If the believers in the govenmental regulation of rail- 

roads will candidly and carefully read these two hundred pages, we venture to 
assert that some of them will certainly get a clearer comprehension of the 
question than they now possess. Thy will lewn that the price for transport- 
ing freizht by the principal railroad lines is determined by the rates charged 
for carrying it by water; and as these generally are very low, so are the rates 
for rai‘road transportition. Six dollars per ton from Chicago to New York 
can by no stretch of the imagination be called an excessive rate; indeed, it is 
very low. Yet, as Mr. Blanchari shows, this is the rate which the trunk 
lines here have often charzei during the last few years. Three-fitths of a ton 
per mile—not half the rate charged on the German railroads, owned by the 
Government! There is no possible reisoa, thersfore, for soliciting govern- 
mental intcrference in order to get cheaper rates, because these are low enough 
now. There is no abuse in this direction to be correcte?. It is true that two 
difficulties press for solution: how can rates be kept steady; and how can 
railroads be required to charge the same rates to all without regard to quan- 
tity? Perhaps the Government can do something toward solving the latter 
difficulty ; but the former, which is the more important, the railroads are just 
as desirous of solving as freight owners. The question is of vital consequence 
to them, and they are eagerly trying to find a permanent solution. We 
believe, too, that they are as likely to find it as any set of Government officials 
would be. They are certainly making progress. Is it not the wiser plan, 
therefore, to leave the problem with them still longer ? All the points involved 
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in this important inquiry are ably and thoroughly discussed by Mr. Blanchard, 
and we wish his argument might have the candid and patient study which 
it so richly merits. 


Camparative Rates of Wages in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
By JosEPpH NimMMo, Jr, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Washington: 1882. 

This report was made in response to a resolution of the Senate. The accu- 
racy of some of its facts and conclusions have been challenged by Col. Wright, 
the Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, between whom and 
Mr. Nimmo a friendly controversy is going on. The question dividing them 
is an important one, especially in view of the revision of our tariff laws, and 
ought to be rightly settled at an early day. 





Canadian Politics. 1882. By PETER IMRIE, Lanarkshire Farmers’ Delegate to 
Canada. 

The author of the above pamphlet says: ‘‘ May I venture to crave your most 
serious attention to the intolerable and unexampled magnitude of the wealth 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway Company may extract from the North- 
west Territory, unless a more severe Government than the present one be ap- 
pointed to look after the interest of settlers, and of the country generally? 
The calculation in the accompanying pamphlet, to the effect that the Company 
will be in a position (unless very rigorously dealt with by Government) to ex- 
tort from the farmers as much as $7.50 per acre per annum, beyond what 
they have any equitable right to, is by no means fanciful. It is only too true, 
Hence, if the Company can just manage to get people into the country, they 
may draw improper profits to the extent of, literally, hundreds of millions of 
dollars per annum. The magnitude of this abuse simply staggers one when 
carefully calculated.” The object of this pamphlet is to set forth these abuses. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Public Examiner of the State of Minnesota to the 
Governor for the year ending November 30, 1881. HENRY M. KNox, Public 
Examiner. Saint Paul: 1882. 


The Gold Supply and iis Bearing on the Question of Monetary Standards. 
The Gold Production of the Earth. 
Something for the In-coming Secretary of the Treasury to Read. 

These pamphlets are a reprint of articles which first appeared in the Aiming 
Record. Gen. Jordan wields a strong pen, and the foregoing contributions to 
the monetary question are replete with accurate statistics and vigorous argu- 





ments. 





oO 


PROFITS ON SILVER COINAGE.—Secretary Folger reports as the result of 
an examination of the silver profit fund account of the several coinage 
mints for the years 1879, 1880 and 1881, a total credit to the fund during 
this period of $10,081,496. This amount represents the difference between 
the cost to the United States of the silver bullion coined and the face value 
of the coins issued. 
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WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, BANKING, 
FINANCE, ETC. 


As we are frequently asked to give lists and prices of works pertain- 

ing to the above subjects we have prepared the following list of the most 
important works that have appeared in English. Any further information that 
may be required we should be glad to furnish to our readers. 
- BowEN (FRaAncis). ‘* American Political Economy; including Strictures on 
the Management of the Currency and the Finances since 1861, with a chart 
showing the Fluctuations in the Price of Gold.” 12mo, ix-495 pp. N. Y. 
1870. 

PATTERSON (R. H.). ‘‘The Science of Finance.’”’ A Practical Treatise. 
I2mo, xxii-710 pp. Edinburgh and London: 1868. 

Contains a good account, among other matters, of English panics. 

‘*The Economy of Capital; or Gold and Trade.’’ 12mo, xv-—456 pp. 
Edinburgh and London : 1865. 

SOMERS (ROBERT). ‘‘The Scotch Banks and System of Issue; including 
Translation of Les Banques D’Ecosse.’”’ By L. Wolowski. With notes, re- 
marks, and appendix. 1I2mo, xii-244. Edinburgh: 1873. 

FULLERTON (JOHN). ‘*On the Regulation of Currency.” 8vo, xii-253. 
London: 1845. 

MORAN (CHARLES), ‘‘Money.” 1I2mo, vi-228. N. Y.: 1863. 

Evans (D. M.). “Commercial Crisis. 1847-1848.” London: 1849. 

‘* History of the Commercial Crisis. 1857-1858, and the Stock Ex- 
change Panic of 1859.” London: 18509. 

MILL (JOHN STUART). ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy.” With some of 
their applications to social philosophy. 2 vols., I2mo, 615-603 pp. N. Y.: 
1876. 

CAIRNES (J. E.). ‘‘Some Leading Principles in Political Economy Newly 
Expounded.” 8vo, viii-jo6 pp. N. Y.: 1874, 

‘*Essays on Political Economy, Theoretical and Practical.” 8vo, 
London : 1878. 

Jevons (W. S.). ‘‘The Theory of Political Economy.” 8vo, lvii-315 pp. 
London : 1879. 

Fawcett (H., M. P.). ‘*Manual of Political Economy.”- 12mo, xxxii-626 
pp. London: 1876. 

Perry (A. L.). ‘*An Introduction to Political Economy.” 12mo0, 348 pp. 
N. Y.: 1877. 

‘*Elements of Political Economy.’ 8vo, xiv-607 pp. N. Y.: 1873, 

STURTEVANT (J. M.). ‘‘Economics; or, the Science of Wealth.” 12mo, 
343 pp. N. Y.: 1879. 

WALKER (AMASA). ‘‘The Science of Wealth.” A Manual of Political 
Economy. 8vo. Boston: 1866. 

PRICE (BONAMY). ‘‘Chapters on Practical Political Economy.” 8vo. Lon- 


don : 1878. 
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RoscHER (WM). ‘‘Principles of Political Economy.” 2 vols, S8vo, 464- 
452 pp. N. Y.: 1878. 

SMITH (ADAM). ‘fAn Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” 2 vols. 8vo, iii-423-591 pp. Oxford: 1869. 

Same, cheap edition. 12mo, xvi-78). N. Y.: 1878. 

MARSHALL ( ALFRED) and MARSHALL (MARY PALEY). ‘* The Economics of 
Industry.” 16mo. London: 1879. 

SHADWELL (J. L.). ‘*A System of Political Economy.” vo. London 
1877. 

Twiss (TRAVERS). ‘* View of the Prozress of Political Economy in Eu- 
rope since the 16th Century.” 8vo, London: 1847, (out of print and scarce), 

JEvons (W.S.). ‘‘ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.”” 12mo, xxiii- 
350 pp. New York: 1879. 

WALKER (FRANCIS A.). ‘*‘Money.” 8vo, 550 pp. New York: 1878. 

PricE (BONAMY). ‘Principles of Currency and Banking.” 12mo, 176 pp. 
New York: 1876. 

McAD.\M (GRAHAM). ‘An Alphabet in Finance.” A simple statement of 
permanent principles and their application to questions of the day. 12mo, xili- 
210 pp. New York: 1877. 

NEWCOMB (SIMON). ‘*The A B C of Finance; or, money and labor ques- 
tions explained to common people in shor: and easy lessons.” 32mo, I15 pp. 
New York: 1879. 

Wuite (A. D.). ‘* Paper Money.” Inflation in France. How it came, what 
it brought, and how it ended. 1I2mo, 28 pp. New York: 1879. 

MCCULLOCH (HuGH). ‘ Bi-Metallism.” (Zconomic Monographs, No. 17), 
8vo. New York. 

SUMNER (Wm. G.). ‘*‘A History of American Currency.” With chapter 
on the English Bank Restrictions and Austrian Paper Money. 12mo, 390 pp. 
New York: 1878. 

RICHARDSON (H. W.). ‘‘ Paper Money.” A collection of the principal His- 
iorical Facts bearing upon the Current Financial Discussions. Paper, §9 pp. 
8vo. New York: 1879. 

LINDERMAN (Hi. R.). ‘*‘Money and Legal Tender in the United States.” 
12mo. 173 pp. New York: 1879. 

MANN (C. A.). ‘‘ Paper money the Root of Evil.”’ 8vo. New York: 
1872. 

BoLLes (ALBERT S.). ‘‘The Financial History of the United States.” 8vo, 
New York: 1880. 

FawcetTr (W.L.). ‘*Gold and Debt, an American Handbook of Finance.” 
With eight tables and diagrams, together with a digest of the monetary laws of 
the United States. 12mo. Chicago: 1876. 

WELts (D.A.). ‘*‘The Dollar of the Fathers versus the Dollar of the 
Sons. New York: 1878 (new edition in preparation.) 

ATKINSON (EpwarpD). ‘‘What is a Bank? What service does a bank 
perform?” (LZconomic tracts, No. 1, Society for Political Education.) New 
York: 1881. 

GILBART (J. W.). ‘The Principles and Practice of Banking.” 8vo. 

McLecp (H. D.\. ‘ The Theory and Practice of Banking,” Second edi- 
tion, 2 vols, 8vo. London: 1866. 

‘*The Elements of Banking.” t2mo. London: 1876. 
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Hankey (T.). ‘‘Priaciples of Bankinz.” Its utility and economy, with 
remarks on the Bink of Eirlanl. Third elition, 8vo. Londoa: 1875. 

B\GeHoT (W.). ‘Lom ard Street.” A description of the money market. 
12mo, vili-359 pp. New York: 1874. 

Price (Bonamy). ‘Currency and Banking.” 12mo, 176 pp. New York: 
1876. 

Crump (ARTHUR). ‘‘A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and the 
Exchanges.” 12mo. London: 1866. 

MORSE ( ). ‘*Treatise on the Law Relating to Banks and Banking.” 
Second edition, 1879. 

RicHirD3sov (W. A.). ‘* Practical Informition Concerning the Public Debt 
of the United States, with the National Banking Laws.” 8vo, 1872. 

GOSCHEN (Hon. Georsxy J.). ‘The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges.” 
izmo. London: 1876. 

SryD (ERNEST). ‘ Bullion and the Foreign Exchange, Theoretically and 
Practically Considered.” Followed by a defznce of Double Valuation, with 
special reference to the proposed System of Universal Coinage. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1868, 

ScUDDER (M. L.). ‘‘ National Banking.” ( Zconomic Monographs, No. 12.) 
8vo. N. Y.: 1879. 

McCULLOcH (J. R.). ‘* Taxation and the Funding System.” 8vo. London: 
i ° 4 
- (CHARLES). ‘*The People’s Blue Book. Taxation as it is and 
as it ouzht to be.” 16mo. London: 1872. 

BAXTER (R,. D.). ‘*The Taxation of the United Kingdom.” 8vo. London: 
1869 

WELLS (Davip A.). ‘‘Rational Principles of Taxation.” Proceedings of 
the American Social Science Association for 1874. 8vo. New York. 

‘¢ Theory and Practice of Local Taxation in the United States.” In 

Atlantic Monthly for January, 1874. Boston. 

‘*The Reform of Local Taxation.” In North American Review, 

April, 1876. 

‘Are Titles and Debts Property.” In Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1877. 
Minot (WILLIAM J.). ‘* Taxation in Massachusetts.” 8vo. Boston: 1877. 
AND:EWS (GtorGe H., Connissioa2r of Taxes). ‘‘ Twelve Letters on the 

Future of New York.” 8vo. New York: 1877. 

*‘The Taxation of Railroads and Ruilroad Securities, considered theorstic- 
ally and also with refereace to actual experiences in the United States and 
Europe.”’ 8vo. 16 pp. Boston: 18&o. 

Levi (LEONE). ‘‘History of British Commerce and of the Economic 
Progress of the Nation from 1763 to 1870.” 8vo. JV.ondoa: 1872. 
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PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS OF THE WORLD. 


The forthcoming census will contain an elaborate report on public indebted- 
ness prepared by Robert P. Porter. The interesting facts here given have been 
culled by the Cincinnati Commercial from that source : 


It will amaze many people to learn that the aggregate of National indebted- 
ness has increased from $7,627,692,218 in 1860 to $ 23,286,414,753 in 1880, 
or nearly trivle in twenty years. 

The public debt of France has grown from $ 1,854,136,500 to $ 3,829,982,- 
399, the largest National debt of any nation in the world, its vast increase be- 
ing due to the Franco-German war. 

Next comes Great Britain, which, in 1860, owed the enormous sum of $ 3,893,- 
200,000, since reduced to $ 3,766,671,000. She is the only great nation except 
the United States that has succeeded in diminishing the mountain of debt piled 
upon the people. 

Russia has raised her indebtedness from about one billion of dollars to more 
than three times that sum and ranks third among the nations for the magnitude 
of her debt. 

Spain follows with a debt increased from the modest sum of five hundred and 
twenty-five millions, in round numbers, in 1860, to $2,579,000,000 in 1880, an 
enormous indebtedness considering her resources. 

The kingdom of Italy comes next, with an indebtedness of $ 2,540,000,000 
now, against $ 437,985 in 1860. But that is hardly a fair comparison, consider- 
ing that United Italy is a creation of the past twenty years, and greatly en- 
larged in her borders and resources since that time. 

Fifth in rank for indebtedness is the United States. Her public debt in 1860 
was comparatively unimportant, amounting to only $64,842,000 at that time. 
Then came the great war of the rebellion, at the close of which the indebted- 
ness reached upward of three billions of dollars. It is put down by Mr. Porter 
in 1880 at $2,120,415,371, and has since been reduced till it is under two 
billion, and very nearly what that of Austro-Hungary was in 1880—§ 1,881,- 
000,000. 
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Turkey is the only other nation whose indebtedness rises to the magnitude 
of billions, it having increased from $ 160,000,000 in 1860 to $1,376,000,000 
in 1880. 

The average yearly increase in public indebtedness since 1848, according to 
Mr. Porter, has been $ 489,335,079, and continued at that rate to the end of 
the century, it will reach the almost incomprehensible sum of $ 32,583, 781,254. 
At what a rate the credit of the world is drawn upon to carry on govern- 
ment. 

In this estimate of course is not included the indebtedness of States, counties, 
townships, and villages and cities. We have no means of knowing what the 
extent of such indebtedness is in foreign lands, but the aggregate of it for 
the United States is put at something over one billion of doilars, more than one- 
half of it having been incurred by cities having over 7,500 inhabitants. 
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RUSSIAN GOLD PRODUCT. 


The following account of the production of the Russian gold mines first ap- 
peared in the Russtische Revue, and has been translated for the Mining 
Record, where it was lately published : 


Gold production in Russia was started by the Government in 1745. In that 
year the first yold and silver were obtained on the Schlangenberg in the Altai, 
and sent to St. Petersburg. In the same year, 1745, gold was also first found 
in the Woitzkisch mine (Govt. Archangel). The year 1745, was finally made 
remarkable in the history of Russian mining by a third discovery which laid 
the foundation for all the later gold wealth of Russia. This was the discovery 
of the gold mine of Beresowsk, in the neighborhood of Jekaterinenburg, which 
sent its first gold to St Petersburg in 1745, namely: sixteen pounds, fifty-nine 
solotink and fifty-four doli of bullion. 

The most important effect upon the gold production was wrought by the 
abandonment of the Ukas, May 28, 1812, in consequence of which private 
citizeas were permitted to take up gold and silver mining on their own ac- 
count. The working of the gold washings, or the so-called gold dust, was 
first granted to citizens in the year 1819, and then only to the owners of 
mining or smelting works. Newjansk on the Ural is where the first gold was 
washed by private enterprise, and until the year 1828 private gold production 
confined itself to the district of the Ural mountain range. Later, gold produc- 
tion began to extend generally, reaching further and further eastward into Si- 
beria, and now gold is obtained in all West and East Siberia, in the Govern- 
ments of Perm and Orenburg, and in the Kurgis Steppes. There the Govern- 
ment, until very lately, had gold washings on the Ural; the Government of 
his Majesty the Tsar now works the gold in the Altai and Nertschinsk mount- 
ain district, and, finally, private citizens in all the above mentioned regions are 
engaged in gold production. 

From the crown and private washings was obtained in 1814-1859, in gold 
alloy : 





Years. Pud. lbs. Years. Pud. lbs. Years. Pua, lbs. Years. Pud. lbs. 
1214. 16. 3% .. 1826.. 231.10 .. 1838.. 495.32% .. 1849.. 1,453.32% 
1815.. 14.9 .. 3827.. 281.33% .. 1839.. 557.394 .. 1850.. 1,474. 2% 
1816.. 15.32 .. 1828.. 290.34 .. 1840.. 646.16 .. 185r.. 1,366.301¢ 
a7... 7 .. 1829... 289.274% .. I841.. 9go09. 3 .. 1852 . 1,363.161¢ 
1818.. 16.2614g¢ .. 1830.. 360. 8 .. 1842.. 1,241.013f .. 1853.. 1,596.2687 
1819.. 14. 9 .. 1831.. 367.3334 .. 1843.. 1,279.2634 .. 1854.. 1,649.1334 
1820.. 19.243, .. 1832.. 378.27%4 .. 1844.. 1,307. 8 .. 1855.. 1,655.191¢ 
1821.. 27.28% .. 1833..375. 5% .. 1845.. t,611.26%4 .. 1856.. 1,733.25% 
1822.. 53.32 .. 1834. 386. 84 .. 1846.. 1,757. 8 .. 1857.. 1,687.24 
1823.. 105.2633 .. 1835.. 398.30%% .. 1847.. 1,684.283¢ .. 1858.. 1,541.333¢ 
1824.. 205.3334 .. 1836.. 442.22% .. 1848.. 1,588. 5 oo. Mex 


1825.. 237.17 oo Say... 
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Since the year 1860, which I have taken for the beginning of my review, 
there has been obtained in gold dust from the washings belonging to crown, 
to the cabinet of his Majesty the Tsar, and to citizens : 


Years. Jud. lis. Years. Lud, lbs. }ears. Sud. lbs. Years. Pud. lbs. 
1860 . 1,491.171%4 1865.. 1,576. 7% 1870... 2,162.271%4 1874.. 2,028. 4% 
1861.. 1,456. 4% 1866.. 1,659.1914 1871.. 2,400 363f .. 1875.. 1,995.20 
1862.. 1,460.29 1867.. 1,649.2414 1872.. 2,3c8.12 1876... 2,094. 3% 
1863.. 1,459 19 1868... 1,741.16% 1873.. 2,024.38% 1877.. 2,502. 6% 
1864.. 1.397.37 1869 . 2,028.31%4 


From the above figures it may be seen that before 1860, the output of gold 
— the richest in the years 1847 and 1857, amounting to more than 1700 
pud. 
From the year 1857 began a falling off in the gold yield, which amounted 
in 1869 to only 1491 pud, and in 1864 even fell below 1400 pud., In the 
seven years following, gold production made a swift advance and rose almost 
1000 pud; in the next four years it sank again to below 20co pud, and not 
till the last two years, 1876 and 1877, was a rapid rise again noticeable, when 
the height of 2500 pud wus reached. 

Scanning the above tables more closely, we note at once that the recorded 
shrinkage in the total goid yield of Russia, depended altogeter upon the out- 
put of private washings The fall in gold production at that time was chiefly 
due to weather conditions; that is, either to drought which caused a lack of 
water at the washings, or to excessive rain in consequence of which the rivers 
overflowed, preventing a rich yield from the gold-bearing sands; and finally, 
not seldom, both these obstructions falling in the course of a summer first 
drouzht and then continued rain. brought work at the gold washings toa 
stand-still. Moreover, the following must be accepted as causes which influ- 
encel the lessening of the gold yield; the utter exhaustion, not only of 
separate rich wash.ngs but also of the whole district, and the failure of 
many owners. 

Temporary rises in the gold yield were brought about by chance discov- 
eries of exceedingly rich gold diggings. The sudden rise in figure of the 
gold dust obtained in the last two years depends partly upon the increase of 
the percentage of gold duty, established m 1876, thouzh chiefly upon the 
high value of our coin, since, as is known, for all gold delivered at the mint, 
account was made in half imperials, these being reckoned at their face 
value. 

According to districts, the gold obtained in Russia, is divided as follows: 


GOLD YIELD IN RUSSIA (IN PUD.) 





























Ural, West Siberia. East Siberia. P 
| ' gees, ROE Ea yer me } Total. 
| Crown | Private | Altai Mt,\ Private \Nertschinsk| Private | *7*U8t@- 
washings. washings.' district. \washings.| Mt.district, washings, 
a ee | | —— 
1860. .| 114% | 214% 33% 38% 75% 1 014% — 1,491% 
1862 .| 96% {| 196% 20 42\% 83% 1,021% — |* 1,4°0K 
1867..! 91% | 302! 23% 8434 1424 1,003 4 — | 1,640% 
1872..| 129% | 283 1316 176 153% 1,5 9% 3% 2.303% 
877.) 13 | 392% | 11% | 1301 | gee | Bar % | 2,202 











From this table it may be seen that: 





(1). At the crown washings on the Ural, the gold production had well 


nigh stopped. 


here, and in the year after barely thirteen pud. 


In the year 1876, only sixty-three pud of gold wee obtained 
This sudden change arose 


from the fact that in the year 1876, the crown washings of Miask were given 


over to private citizens. 


(2). The figures of the gold yield at the Ural private washings, which made 
286 pul in 1876, rose at once in 1877 to 3924 pud, thrcugh the addition of 


the yie!d from the washings of Miask. 


(3). In the Altai disirict the gold product shows a continual falling off and 
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hardly amounts to twelve pud in 1877, that is, it has become reduced to one- 
third in the last eighteen years. 

(4) Quite the contrary do we find in the gold washings of citizens in West 
Siberia, where the gold yield slowly but steadily rises, and has increased three 
and a half times in the course of eighteen years. 

(5). In the Nertschinsk Moustain district, the gold yield doubled from 
1860 to 7872, and in the last year amounted to 153 pud. Since 1872 it has 
again fallen a little. 

(6). The private washings of East Siberia furnish the greatest amount of 
gold and entirely govern the rise in the total gold yield of Russia. While, in 
the last eighteea years, the washings worked by pr‘vate citizens in East Sibcria 
have increased their production by about 800 pud; all the remaining gold 
washings were only in a condition to raise their output of gold to 200 pud, 
From 1860 to 1877, the gold yield of the private washings in East Siberia, in- 
creased about eighty per cent. 

(7). Finally, it is to be noticed that gold production began in Finland in 
1870, and reached iis highest point in the year following, when the figures of 
the gold here obtained made only three pud eighteen pounds. From the year 
1572, the gold yield of Finland gradually sinks, and in 1877 comes to less 
than twenty pounds, 

If we consider the year 1277, we see that the percentage of gold yie'd is 
shared by the different distcicts, as follows: The private washings of East 
Siberia furnished 72.4 per cent. of the total yield; the private washings of the 
Ural 15.66 per cent.; the Nertschinsk Mountain district 5.7 per cent.; 
the private washings of West Siberia 5 2 per cent., the Ural crown wash- 
ings 0.52 per cent,, and finally the Altai Mountain district 0.43 per cent. 


GOLD YIELD IN EAST SIBERIA (IN PUD ) 
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In the district of Jeuneseisk, which was once distinguished for its gold 


wealih, the yield began to lessen in the fifties, and from 1860 to 1877 it 


diminished during the whole per.od. Especially strong is this falling off in the 
northern part of the district, whica furnished in 1862, 425 pud, «bout forty- 
two per cent. of all the gold obtained in the whole of East Siberia. In the 
year 1877, only 138% pud were obtained here, that is, not more than 8.75 
per cent. of the total gold yield of East Siberia. 

In the other districts belonging to the basin of the Jenisei, such as 
Atschinsk, Minussinsk, and Kansk, in the Government of Jenisseisk and 
Nishue Udiask in the Government of Irkutsk, the mass of gold proJuced 
is in the main not large and has suffered no special change during the last 
eighteen years, 

As concerns the Transbaikal. it is plain that in the district of Werchue, 
Udinsk, and Bargusinsk, the gold yield continually diminishes. In the latter 
of these two districts, the total gold product amounted in 1877 to not more 
than twenty-seven and one-quarter pud, which is about one-fifth of thut yielded 


in the year 1862 (13134 pud.) 
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In the district of Nertschinsk, private citizens were first permitted to work 
the gold washings in the year 1864, and here in 1865 began a gold yield 
(thirty-two pud,) which, very swiftly rising, reached the sum of 2273/ pud 
in the year 1877, that is, increased seven fold in twelve years. 

In the district of Wercho-Lensk, gold production has been in operation 
since the year 1867, and in an extremely narrow compass, goes on without 
interruption. 

Undeniably, the richest and most productive gold washings are found in 
the basin of the Lena and its tributaries, the Witim and the Olekma in 
the Olekminsk district, in the Government of Jakutsk. In the year 1860, 
the amount of gold produced in the district came to less than 200 pud; 
in 1877, 928 pud were obtained here, that is, the yield increased more 
than four and a half times. 

In the Amur district, gold production was granted to citizens in the year 
1866, but the yield began in 1868 with a sum of fifty pud. In the next 
year (1869) the yield is doubled, and from that rises generally, and in 
the year 1872, reaches the figure of 196 pud. In the years following, the 
yield suffers but little shrinkage and varies between 150 pud (1874) and 
173 pud (1875.) 

In the coast region of East Siberia, gold production began in 1872, con- 
tinues with interruption and makes but slow development which must,be 
ascribed to the lack of skilled labor and the dearth of necessities. 

Finally, it must be observed, that in the year 1877, gold production be- 
gan again in the districts of Krassnojarsk and Irkutsk, in the Government 
of Jenisseisk, eight pud twenty-four pounds of gold being yielded by the 
former, and seven pounds by the latter. 
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TAXATION OF INSOLVENT BANKS. 
U. S. COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Walter S. Fohnston, Receiver, v. The United States. 


1. The Act of Congress of March 3. 1879, ch. 125, §22 (supplement to Revised 
Statutes p. 449), which provides that aftera National bank has become insolvent, 
no tax shall be assessed, collected, or paid to the United States which would di- 
minish the assets necessary for the full payment of its depositors, and that such 
taxes thus abated, applies to taxes assessed upon insolvent banks before the pas- 
sage of the Act, but not paid when the Act first took effect. 

2. Courts look to the occasion for the passage of an Act and consider the wrongs 
which it seeks to remedy, in order to ascertain how far Congress intends to afford 
a remedy. 

3. The Act in question was passed to relieve depositors from contributing to the 
payment of taxes which are assessed, not upon them, but upon the assets of the 
proprietors; and it abates the tax when the proprietors have no assets which can 
be reached, from which to pay the same. 

4. An interesting controversy between the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Treasurer of the United States, in relation to such a case of taxation set forth and 
reviewed. 

RICHARDSON, J., delivered the opinion of the Court : 

The claimant is the Receiver of the National Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, in Saint Louis. He was duly appointed on the twenty-third day of 
June, 1877, by the Comptroller of the Currency, who then officially declared 
the bank to be insolvent and unable to pay its just and legal debts. 

By the following sections of the Revised Statutes, National banks are re- 
quired to pay to the Treasurer of the United States each half year, in the 
months of January and July, certain taxes on the average amount of their 
circulation, deposits, and capital stock, and it is made the duty of the pres- 
ident or cashier of each bank to make semi-annual returns of the average 
amount of each item which is thus subjected to taxation. 
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Sec. 5214. In lieu of all existing taxes, every association shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States in the months of January and July, a duty of 
one-half of one per centum each half year upon the average amount of its 
notes in circulation, and a duty of one-quarter of one per centum each half 
year upon the average amount of its deposits, and a duty of one-quarter of 
one per centum each half year on the average amount of its capital stock 
beyond the amount invested in United States bonds. 

SEC. 5215. In order to enable the Treasurer to assess the duties imposed 
by the preceding section, each association shall, within ten days from the first 
days of January and July of each year, make a return, under the oath of its 
president or cashier, to the Treasurer of the United States, in such form as 
the Treasurer may prescribe, of the average amount of its notes in circulation, 
and of the average amount of its deposits, and of the average amount of its 
capital stock, beyond the amount invested in United States bonds, for the six 
months next preceding the most recent first day of January or July. Every 
association which fails so to make such return, shall be liable to a penalty of 
two hundred dollars, to be collected either out of the interest as it may 
become due such association on the bonds deposited with the Treasurer, or, at 
his option, in the manner in which penalties are to be collected of other cor- 
porations under the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 5216. Whenever any association fails to make the half-yearly return 
required by the preceding section, the duties to be paid by such association 
shall be assessed upon the amount of notes delivered to such association by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and upon the highest amount of its deposits 
and capital stock, to be ascertained in such manner as the Treasurer may 
deem best. 

SEC. 5217. Whenever an association fails to pay the duties imposed by the 
three preceding sections, the sums due may be collected in the manner pro- 
vided for the collection of United States taxes from other corporations; or the 
Treasurer may reserve the amount out of the interest as it may become due 
on the bonds deposited with him by such defaulting association. 

When the taxes on National banks became due and payable in July, 1877, 
this bank was no longer in the control of its former officers, and neither the 
president nor cashier was in a condition to make the returns upon which the 
taxes were to be based, and none were made by them. 

In the following month of September, the receiver made the return which 
the statute requires to be made by the president or cashier, in which, after 
specifying the average amount of circulation and deposits, upon which the 
taxes assessable were $6033.33, he set down the ‘‘average amount of paid-up 
capital stock” as ‘‘none.” The fact was, as the Treasurer was further in- 
formed by the Comptroller of the Currency, that the whole capital of the bank 
had been lost, and that it had no capital during the fractional part of the six 
months ending June 23, 1877. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Treasurer demanded payment of taxes from 
the bank, not only upon its average circulation and deposits for the six 
months immediately preceding July 1, 1877, but upon its nominal capital 
stock also, amounting in all to $11,569.87. This sum he requested the Comp- 
troller of the Currency tu pay, but payment was refused. 

There was a large sum of money collected by the receiver from various 
assets of the bank deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Comptroller, and there made subject by statute to the order of 
that officer alone. (R. S., § 5234.) 

On the twelfth of January, 1878, the Treasurer, without any order, and 
against the objection of the Comptroller, charged to this deposit the whole 
amount of the tax so assessed, and took a certificate of deposit therefor from 
the Assistant Treasurer. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1878, he transmitted this certificate to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with ‘‘the request that the amount be suspended 
and not covered into the Treasury for the present.” 

The efforts of the Treasurer thus to enforce payment were resisted by 
the Comptroller, who addressed a letter to the Secretary on the seventeenth 
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of January, setting forth this objection and requesting that the amount ‘‘be 
suspended and not cov red into the Treasury uatid the question of the pay. 
ment of semi-annual duty by insolvent National banks shall be determined, 
either by the courts or by legislation now pending in Congress.” On the 
eighteenth of January the Secretary made his reply in writing, stating that the 
amouat woud not for the preseat be covered into the Treaswy; and it was 
retained by him without offizial action until after the passa:e of the Act of 
Murch 3, 1879, ch. 125, in the twenty-second section of which is the fol- 
lowing provision : , 

That whenever and after any bank has ceased to do business by reason of 
insolvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be assessel, collected or paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, on account of such bank which shall diminish 
the assets thcreof necessary for the full payment of all its depositors, and such 
tax shall be abated from such National banks as are found by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to be insolvent (Supplement to Rev. Stat., p. 449.) 

Afterwards the Comp‘roller of the Currency found and made certificate ‘‘ that 
from the assets and re‘ources of said bank, iacluding the individual liability 
of its shareholders, sufficient moneys have not been realizel, and will not be 
realized, to pay the depositors of said bank in full the amounts due them for 
d:posits and the iaterest thereon; and that the tax alleged to be due from said 
baik tor the hilf year ending July 1, 1877, to wit, the sum of $11,569.87, 
wiil, if pad, diminish the assets of said bank necessary to pay the depositors 
of said bank in rull, without interest.’ This certificate was an official act of 
the Comptroller, and even if not conclusive of the facts certified to, it was at 
least prima facie evidence and is not impeached. 

Oa the eleventh cf March, the Comptroller addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury calling his attention to the new enactment and the in- 
solvent condition of this bank, and requesting him to 1eturn the ceriificates of 
deposit tor unpaid taxes oa insolvent National banks, which had been re- 
tained by him at the request of the Comptroller and the Treasurer ‘Lhis the 

ecret ry declined to do, and on the fourteenth of June, 1879, the same was 
covered into the Treasury by a regular covering-in warrant. 

The question whether or not the nominal capital stock of an insolvent 
National bank is subject to a semi-annual tax thereon, when the whole real 
cipitiul has been lost, and nothing remains for the stockholders, and they may 
be litble to assessments for the payment of the debts, was not much argued 
oa either side, and has not been considered by us. Nor have we considered 
whether or not the Treasurer, even if the tax claimed by him was a legal lia- 
bility of the bank, had the right to charge it against the deposit to the credit 
of the Comptroller without the authority of thai officer and against his pro- 
test. 

‘he view we take of the case renders it unnecessary to pass upon either of 
these ques ions, 

Whether the Treasurer had a right to take the money from the Comptrol- 
ler’s account or not, he has done so, and the Secretary of the Treasury has 
formally and effectively covered it into the [reasury, where it is beyond the 
reach of any executive officer t> recover it without an appropriation by Con- 
gress. flow the money reached the Treasury, whether by a right or wrong 
process, is immaterial. If the defendant’s claim for the tax was valid when 
the money was covered into the Treasury, or is valid now, they may retain 
the money. If the tax was and is inva.ii for any reason whatever, or has 
beer abated, then the defenlants have money belunging to the claimant 
waich taey cannot in equity and good coascience retain, and this action in the 
niture of assumpsit for moaey had aad received to the claimant's use may be 
maintained, 

If it be conceJed that the tax in question was rightly assessed in the first 
a ce, the on'y inquiry is whether or not it was abated by the Act of March 
3, 1979. 

It is urzed on the part of the defendants that the Act is to be construed as 
prosvective aid not applicable to taxes ass2ssed upon National banks declared 
insolvent befure its passage. Admitting the correctness of the first part of this 
proposition, the second does not necessarily foliow. 
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A statute does not operate retrospectively when it is made to apply to future 
transactions, merely because those transactions have relation to, and are 
founded upon antecedent events ; or, as was said by Denman, Ch. J., in Reg. 
v. Whitechapel., 12 Q. B. 127, ‘* because a part of the requisites for its ac- 
tion is drawn from time antecedent to its passing.” 

Acts relieving individuals from obligations to the Government or the public, 
in whole or in part, without affecting the vested rights of other persons; and 
similar acts mitigating the punishment for offenses; as well as acts relating 
to the administration of the Government; and generally those affecting the 
proceedings of courts apply with equal force to existing cases as to those 
which may arise in the future. In point of fact, it is well known that most of 
such acts are suggested by, if not passed expressly to meet, existing difficul- 
ties, hardships, or inconveniences, Such application is not retroactive in the 
sense in which that term is used in the canon of construction of statutes, that 
an act is to be held to operate prospectively only unless the contrary appears. 
The vested rights of individuals are not interfered with thereby, and only the 
inchoate rights of the Government and the public are modified, The legisla- 
tive power may change or release obligations to the public at pleasure; and 
when an act is passed to relieve persons from what seems to be an unjust or 
harsh imposition under an existing law, it must generally be held to relieve 
all such impositions previously made and not then consummated, but which 
still remain to be executed or enforced. 

A remedial statute must be construed liberally, so as to afford all the relief 
within the power of the court, which the language of the act indicates that the 
Legislature intended to grant. Courts will look into the occasion for the pas- 
sage of such an act, and will consider the evils or wrongs which it seeks to 
remedy, their nature and extent, in order to determine how far it was intended 
that the act should reach, whether only to cases thereafter to arise, or to ex- 
isting cases, or retrospectively to cases entirely passed and consummated, 
ogee v. Kahn, 11 Wall. 493; People v. Supervisors, &c., 70 New York 
228.) 

The reason for a law is such an important element in its interpretation that 
Lord Coke well said, ‘‘ Knowing for a certainty that the law is unknown to 
him om knoweth not the reason thereof.” (Coke on Littleton ; closing para- 
graph, 

The Act of March 3, 1879. now under consideration, was passed for the un- 
doubted purpose of relieving depositors in National banks from the payment of 
certain taxes, not assessed upon them, but upon the banks of which they are 
only customers; taxes which, under the pre-existing law, they would indirectly 
be obliged to pay when a bank is so insolvent that all its capital is gone 
and it has nothing left with which to pay taxes, except the money of its 
depositors. 

These semi-annual taxes are assessed against National banks in their corpo- 
rate capacity, upon their capital and business, in consideration of the franchise 
and benefits which the Government grants to them, and for other reasons. 
They are expectd to come out of the profits of the bank, and thus reducing 
the dividends of the stockholders, they are a tax upon the proprietors of the 
institutions. It was never intended thus to tax the customers and creditors 
of the banks. When, therefore, it was found that in case of insolvency of 
the bank and the loss of its entire capital, and its inability to pay its deposi- 
tors in full from all its assets, an enforcement of the taxes would result in the 
taxation of the depositors, the customers, and creditors of the bank, this act 
to relieve them was passed. 

No reason can be conceived why depositors of the then existing insolvent 
banks should not be thus relieved, as well as those of banks which should 
thereafter become insolvent. There is nothing in the act to require future de- 
positors to do anything to prevent the recurrence of the same difficulty, or to 
protect themselves or the Government, and there was nothing which depos- 
itors in the then existing insolvent banks could have done to prevent the in- 
solvency. Depositors of both classes were equally blameless, and this remedy 
would seem justly to apply equally to both, as we hold that it does. 

The only remaining question is whether or not this tax had been paid be- 
fore the passage of the Act of March 3, 1879, since, if payment had been 
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previously consummated, then a case did not exist to which the Act could 
apply. The language is that ‘‘no tax shall be assessed, collected, or paid into 
the Treasury of the United States on account of such bank which shall dimin- 
ish the assets thereof necessary for the full payment of its depositors, and such 
tax shall be abated from such National banks as are found by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to be insolvent.” Therefore, taxes which been assessed and 
previously paid into the Treasury of the United States were not abated by the 
ct. 

All that had done towards payment of this tax was that the Treasurer of 
the United States, without the order or authority of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and contrary to his express protest, undertook to charge it to the 
bank in the account of its money on deposit inthe Public Treasury to the 
credit of the Comptroller, and to take a certificate of deposit from the As- 
sistant Treasurer for the amount. That the Treasurer did not consider this to 
be final payment is clear from his letter to the Secretary, in which, transmit- 
ting the certificate, he expressly requests ‘‘that the amount be suspended and 
not covered into the Treasury for the present.” The Comptroller added his 
request to that of the Treasurer, and in a letter to the Secretary he asked 
that ‘‘these various amounts be suspended and not covered into the Treasury 
until the question of payment of semi-annual duty by insolvent National 
banks shall be determined, either by the courts or by legislation now pending 
in Congress.” The Secretary acceded to these requests, and wrote to the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the money would not be covered into the 
Treasury by warrant for the present. 

Thus it seems to have been understood and agreed among those three of- 
ficers—the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Treasurer—that the matter should be held in suspense and within their 
control until some future time. It was so held to a period several months after 
the passage of the statute referred to. 

An act is not consummated where anything in relation to it remains to be 
done. It is not ordinarily necessary to the consummation of payment that 
money received by public officers in discharge of a debt to the Government 
should be formally “covered into the Treasury” by a covering-in warrant. 
But, in this case, where one public officer charged a sum of money in payment 
of a tax to the Official trust account of another public officer, without his con- 
sent, took a certificate of deposit for it, and requested the Secretary to sus- 
pend covering it into the Treasury, and those three officers agreed that the 
matter should be suspended, we think that payment was not intended to be 
consummated until the act of formally covering the money into the Treasury 
was effected by the action of the Secretary. Until the money was thus cov- 
ered into the public Treasury, it was within the control of the Secretary, who 
might have returned the certificate of deposit to the Treasurer, to be by 
him canceled and annulled. 

The tax in question was then, at the time of the passage of the Act of 
March 3, 1879, a tax assessed (assuming the assessment to have been legal), 
but not paid, and so the statute by its express terms operated upon it to abate 
it. There was, therefore, nothing due on that account from the bank when 
the money which the claimant now sues for was covered into the Treasury, 
and as the defendants retain the claimant’s money without right, he may 
recover in this action. Judgment will be entered in his favor for the sum 


of $11,569.87. 
a 





EGYPTIAN SAVINGS BANKs.—Native Egyptians, whenever they save any 
money at all, are fond of burying it in the earth. Last August the Egyptian 
branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank attempted to found a Savings-bank 
system, and started it by opening small banks in Cairo and Alexandria. 
It has just published a report of the results of the undertaking, from which 
it appears that the Alexandria bank has obtained fifty-two depositors and 
$6,000 in money, and the bank at Cairo seventy depositors with deposits 
of $11,000. Recently there was a large increase of business, and hope is 
strengthened that the plan will succeed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BOND—CERTAINTY IN CONTRACT.—An obligor in a bond pledged himself to 
be responsible for the payment of a note, setting out in said bond the names 
of the payer and payee, the amount and date of the note and for what it is 
given, when due and payable, and the rate of interest. He/d (upon demurrer 
that no obligee is named ), the payee is pointed out with sufficient certainty as 
the obligee with whom the contract is made. Phelps v. Call, 7 Ired. 252; 
Green v. Thornton, 4 Jones 230; Shewell v. Knox, 1 Dev. 404, cited, dis- 
tinguished and approved. Leach v. Fleming. North Carolina Sup. Ct., 1881. 


GUARANTY—WHEN GUARANTOR LIABLE—NOTE SECURED BY DEED OF 
Trust.—A party guaranteed the payment of a promissory note and coupons 
before their delivery, the note running for five years, with interest, payable 
semi-annually, but containing a clause that if default should be made in the 
payment of principal or interest, or any part thereof, for the space of ten days, 
then, on the election of the holder, the whole note and all arrears of interest 
should become due, and the whole was declared due for default in the pay- 
ment of interest, and the guarantor, who was also trustee in a deed of trust 
given to secure the note, was authorized to sell the mortgaged premises for the 
full amount of the debt, which he did, but struck the property off to the creditor 
without any authority to do so, the creditor refused to accept the deed made by 
the trustee, and assigned the note to the plaintiff, who brought suit in his own 
name upon the guaranty. /e/d, that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. LZi/s- 
worth v. Harmon, i101 Ill. 274. 


INDORSEMENT—-NOTARIAL CERTIFICATE, OF WHAT EVIDENCE—NOTICE— 
PRESUMPTION.—The words ‘‘after diligent search and inquiry to ascertain his 
whereabouts,” contained in a notarial certificate of protest of a promissory note, 
are not admissible as evidence of such ‘‘diligent search and inquiry” having 
been made. Such clause in the protest refers to matters collateral and inde- 
pendent of the presentation and refusal of payment, and is a conclusion of law 
which the notary could not legally draw or establish by his own testimony. But 
if it were unnecessary for the notary to make any search or inquiry for the 
residence of the indorser, the admission of said clause as evidence will be no 
ground for a reversal. The law does not require actual notice, to the indorser, 
of the demand of payment and refusal by the maker, but due diligence to give 
notice. See Whiteford v. Buckmyer, 1 Gill 127; Graham v. Sangston, 1 Md. 
66; Weams v. Farmers Bank, 15 id. 239; Story Prom. Not. (6th ed.), § 344; 
Baker v. Morris, 25 Barb. 138; Walters v. Brown, 15 Md. 285; Bell v. 
Hagerstown Bank, 7 Gill 223; Whitridge v. Rider, 22 Md. 548; Bank of Columbia 
v. Lawrence, 1 Pet. 578; Bank of U. S. v. Carneal, 2 id. 543. In anaction against 
the indorser of a promissory note, it appeared that he was a resident of the city of 
Baltimore (the place of the execution and date of the note), at the time of its exe- 
cution and date and continued to reside there some time afterward, and retained his 
sign at his place of business, and his name in the city directory. /é/d, that in the 
absence of proof of knowledge to the contrary on the part of the holders, he might 
reasonably have been presumed by the notary to be still a resident of the 
city, and treated as such in giving him notice. eter v. Straus, 54 Md. 278. 





NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PROMISSORY NOTE-—-PAROL EVIDENCE-—PLEDGE— 
POWERS OF PLEDGEE.—(1) Parol evidence is admissable for the purposes of 
showing that a note transferred by indorsement and delivery was intended to be 
held by the transferee not absolutely, but only as collateral security. (2) The 
pledgee of a promissory note has no right to surrender it to the maker without 
a, or to dispose of it otherwise than by a fair sale. If he cannot col- 
ect it, he must return it to the pledgor. If he surrenders it, he will be 
chargeable with its full amount; so, too, if he makes use of it in any transac- 
tion of his own. Fohnson v. Huston, 17 Mo. 59; Lewis v. Dunlap, 72 id. 174. 
Wood v. Matthews, 73 Mo. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Council have decided that the Annual Convention shall be 
held at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 16th and 17th August next. The more prom- 
inent general objects of this Association are to give authentic acourate informa- 
tion on banking questions, so as to promote sound financial legislation in Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures. These objects have been diligently pursued 
for several successive years as judiciously as possible, and to its efforts may be 
at least in part attributed the gratifying change in the popular feeling towards 
the banks and the more general appreciation of the merits of our banking sys- 
tem, which have been developing for some time past, and are now more con- 
spicuous than ever before in the movements of public opinion and the general 
course of financial discussion in and ont of Congress. These and other con- 
servative indications of growing financial intelligence will claim special notice at 
the Convention; as will also the exportation of the precious metals; the con. 
dition of the crops and of the foreign exchanges; the expansion of our credit 
system ; and the more recent facts which have been cited for and against the 
opinion that a reaction is approaching from the commercial prosperity of the 
past five years, and that a revulsion may be looked for. A report on bank 
taxation will be laid before the Convention, showing what has been done and 
is doing to relieve the banking business from the mischievous, unjust and op- 
pressive part of its fiscal burdens, 

The Executive Council have not yet matured their arrangements for the 
general business of the Convention, and more complete details will be here. 
after announced as to the topics on which addresses will be _prepared- 
Among such subjects are the expedients for extending the usefulness of this 
Association, the comparative changes of the monetary situation during the 
year, the defects of our banking system and their remedies, the later aspects 
of the currency and silver questions, the recent and prospective demand in 
the foreign markets for American securities, the growth of industrial enter- 
prise and productive power with its dangers, the fluctuations of the past de- 
cade in the money market with their chief causes and results, the flow of 
capital from Europe and the recent and prospective changes in its methods of 
investment, the industrial improvement of the West and South, the financial 
and banking movements which are producing such widely different rates of 
progress in various sections of the country, and the influence of railroads 
and telegraphic facilities on the direction of commercial and banking de- 
velopment here and abroad. The usual reports and statistical documents will 
also be invited on various financial topics, among which are the progress 
of recent bank legislation in our State Legislatures, the best guarantees of 
fidelity in fiduciary officials, the banking aspects of the augmenting through- 
trade between the West and Europe, the growth of the Clearing-house sys- 
tem in this country and abroad, the importance of ample cash reserves and 
of publicity in the accounts of our banks, the history and development of 
banking in the United States, in England, and on the Continent of 


Europe. 
Resolutions and papers for the Convention sould be. sent to the office of 


the Association prior to Saturday, 8th July. 
a ee 


GOLD CERTIFICATE BILL.—The bill introduced by Mr. Dingley in relation 
to gold certificates provides for the acceptance by the Treasurer or Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States of the gold coin and bullion issue of certifi- 
cates of not less than $10, for the payment of which said coin or bullion 
is to be retained in the Treasury; and said certificates to be receivable for 
customs and taxes, and also considered as a National-bank reserve. 
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CALL FOR Bonps.—The bonds included in the 114th call are as fol- 
lows, and the principal and accrued interest will be paid at _ the 
Treasury, in Washington, on and after the 1st day of August, 1882, and the 
interest will cease on that day: Registered bonds of the act of March 3d, 
1863, continued during the pleasure of the Government under the terms of 
circular No. 42, dated April 11, 1881, to bear interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent. per annum from July 1, 1881, as follows: $50, No. 748 to No. 800; 
$100, No. 5238 to No. 5500; $500, No. 3360 to No. 3600; $1000, No. 
17,156 to No. 19,000; $5000, No. 6075 to No. 6400; $10,000, No. 10.441 to 
No, 12,500. Total, $15,000,000. Many of the bonds originally included in 
the above numbers have been transferred and cancelled, leaving outstanding 
the amount above stated. The six months’ interest due July 1, 1882, on the 
above-described bonds will be paid, as heretofore, by checks sent to the 
address of the payees, and the interest from that date to August 1, 1882, 
will be paid with the principal when the bonds are redeemed. 


MUTILATED GREENBACK.—First Comptroller Lawrence has decided that 
the finder of a mutilated greenback is not entitled to have it redeemed, and 
that the United States Treasurer should hold it subject to the right of the 
proper owner, but if none such should appear the note should be held sub- 
ject to the control of Congress. 


EXCHANGING TENNESSEE Bonps—The work of exchanging the old Ten- 
nessee bonds for the new ones issued under the recent Refunding Act has 
begun in this city, under the direction of the Refunding Board, composed 
of the executive officials of that State. 


MECHANICS’ BANK OF NEWARK.—The Mechanics’ Bank, of Newark, is 
paying off its old depositors in full for all deposits of $200 and under, and 
at the rate of seventy-five per cent. for all sums above that amount due in- 
dividual depositors. The total amount to be paid by the Directors is 
$ 720,000, 


NEw York Usury Law.—The Assembly of New York has passed a bill 
amending the usury laws, as follows: 

**SECTION 1,—The taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by law, when knowingly done, shall be deemed a for- 
feiture of the entire interest which the note, bond, bill, contract, conveyance, 
or other evidence of debt carries with it or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the person 
by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may recover back in 
an action in the nature of an action for debt twice the amount of the in- 
terest thus paid from the person. private banker, corporation, or association 
taking or receiving the same ;. provided such action is commenced within two 
years from the time the usurious transaction occurred. 

‘‘SEc. 2.—Sections 3, 4, and ‘5 of chapter 4 of title 3 of part 2 of the 
Revised Statutes, entitled ‘Of the interest of money,’ and all laws inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed.” 


NEW STOCK AND Bonps LISTED.—Since January 1, 1882, says the Wall 
Street Mews, $72,050,000 new stock and $ 80,956,500 new bonds have been 
listed at the New York Stock Exchange. 


GoLD Bars.—Gold bars will hereafter be shipped to England instead of 
double eagles, as the latter are reported to be at a discount in London. 
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REMOVAL,—The Seventh Ward National Bank has removed from its old 
location to the corner of Broadway and John street, a change which will 
doubtless be much to the advantage of its business. The officers are George 
Montague, President, and John D. W. Grady, Cashier. 


A Historic BuILDING.—The Penn National Bank has purchased for 
$80,000 the old brick building at the southwest corner of Seventh and 
Market Streets in which it has so long been held that Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. The old building will be torn down and a 
bank structure erected on its site. 


COTTON SPECULATION.—An interesting point for Mr. Boyd’s Committee on 
**Corners”’ has been recently furnished by an English statistician in regard to 
*‘future” sales of cotton. This writer states that although the total cotton 
production of the world is about 7,000,000 bales, the annual contracts for de- 
livery in the American, English, and Continental markets cover the enormous 
total of 80,000,000 bales, valued at nearly 5000 millions of dollars. The sys- 
tem is nothing more or less than an adroit method practised by comparatively 
a very few persons of taxing the whole community, as there cannot be a doubt 
that these paper contracts sustained during the whole year have the effect of 
maintaining prices far above their natural level. 


RAILROAD APPRAISEMENT IN VERMONT.—The State Board of Listers in 
Vermont, appointed to appraise the railroad beds, have made a majority 
and a minority report of the value per mile. The majority report makes 
an arbitrary appraisement based on the mileage earnings. The Passumpsic 
earned in the last year $2154 per mile, and is appraised at $5000 pe: 
mile; the Vermont Valley earned $1789, and is appraised at $4000; the 
Rutland and Western, earning $2I91 per mile, is appraised at $5000 per 
mile. The minority report holds that the value of the road per mile was 
equal to a sum of which the net earnings would be the interest. He called 
the rolling stock equal to one-half the value of the road. The minority re- 
port is generally considered the more just. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS-BANK INVESTMENTS.—The Savings-Bank Bill which 
was enacted by the last Legislature of that State provides that Savings banks, 
in addition to present investments allowed by law, may invest their deposits 
in the legally authorized bonds of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 

an, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and of the District of Columbia, 

and in the legally authorized bonds, for municipal purposes, of any city in the 
aforesaid States, and in the State of New York, which has at the date of 
such investment more than 50,000 inhabitants, and whose net indebtedness 
does not exceed five per cent. of the valuation of the taxable property 
therein, to be ascertained by the last preceding valuatiou of property therein 
for the assessment of taxes. 


PERSONAL.—The oldest bank president in Boston, in years of service, is 
James W. Converse, who has been at the head of the Mechanics’ Bank ever 
since its organization, forty-six years ago. Alvan Simonds has been cashier of 


the bank during the same period. 


MONETARY CONFERENCE.— The Fremdendlatt, a semi-official organ, says 
that the International Monetary Conference has been again postponed from 
the coming autumn until April, 1883. 


HEAVY EMBEZZLEMENT.—Mr. Obey Owen, the Receiving Teller of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, was arrested June 22d on the charge of having 
embezzled funds of the bank, which the warrant sworn out this morning by 
President Thomas E. Tutt places at $100,000. Mr. Tutt also filed an attach- 
ment suit in the civil courts against property owned by Owen to the amount 
of $70,000. Owen’s bond is for $30,000 and the sureties are responsible 
parties, so that the loss to the bank will after all not be great. Owen was 
a silent partner in the commission firm of Obey Owen & Co., in which his 
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father was the active partner, and it is presumed that the money was lost 
through this firm. Owen’s father, however, states positively this morning 
that the money was not used by the firm. Owen confesses that his defalca- 
tions have extended over ten years. 


INSANITY THE RESULT OF MONEY-GETTING.—Henry Maudsley, the great 
English authority on the mind and its diseases, says that insanity is the almost 
inevitable result of exclusive devotion to money-getting. It may not show it- 
self in the first generation, but it is almost sure to break out in the second, 


ENGLISH GOLD CoINAGE.—The next issue of gold coinage from the Mint 
will bear the impress of Her Majesty from a new die. This is the second 
die only which has been taken during the reign of Queen Victoria. It rep- 
resents the features of the Queen as she is seen at present, and depicts 
her wearing’ the imperial crown. 


GLASGOW BANK.—One of the former Directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, James Nicol Fleming, has been accused of embezzlement of the bank’s 
funds and committed for trial. The sum in question is declared to be nearly 
# 5,000,000, The most recent statement of the affairs of the bank modifies 
somewhat the one which was put forth just previous to it. That statement 
gave the assets as $7.540,000, and the liabilities as $6,690,000, thus showing 
a surplus of about $850,000. But it is found that the estimate of $ 4,000,000 
in New Zealand stock, which formed a considerable part of the assets, was too 
high, being based on eighty per cent. for the preferred and sixty for the or- 
dinary. It is now said that, in order to effect a sale of this stock, the price 
of the ordinary, at all events, would require to be much reduced. 


THE THREE GREATEST IMPORTING CITIES.—The three great ports of the 
world are London, Liverpool, and New York. During 1880 they reached 
their highest trade figures, the imports being at London about §$ 700,000,000, 
Liverpool $ 600,000,000, and New York $ 539,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS ON SUEZ CANAL StTocK.—At the annual meeting of the Suez 
Canal shareholders, M. De Lesseps announced a dividend of about $8 per 
share, while in 1879 the dividend was but $1. During last year 2727 
vessels passed through the canal. In the previous year 2026, and in 1879 
1447 vessels availed themselves of the canal route. The net profit on the 
traffic was within a fraetion of $:5,000,000. 


RUSSIAN EXPORTS AND ImporTs oF GOLD, 1875-1881.—Upon the au- 
thority of the Russian Customs Department, the London Lconomist states 
the commercial movement of gold to and from Russia for the seven years 


past, as follows: 














Imports. Exports. 

Roubles. Roudles. 
eo cw cvesesocedcotoccceecesunse 5,800,000 sees 27,500,000 
Ses bb ch ecedbonvesesesoes sees 4,700,000 on 102,700,000 
Ee Pe Te 10,200,000 wii 18,600,000 
as.  <ceveccdenédousseces sees 15,900,000 wie 13,300,000 
ei ibbaena- a kiacwdiain swaaieinin 13,900,000 dilitiin 8,900,000 
ei iad a tik cae a i tale tee de eek 11,400,000 sees 26, 300,000 
DE -tenniat <ddnnerasdseder eee 6,800,000 pece 67,800,000 
Weiindddasudoncendccencss 68, 700,000 _r 265, 100,000 
SPRNSE TIER cc cc cccaccscescdsesscceceseveevcesses 68, 700,000 
OTT OT TT TT TTT TTT TTT eee 196,400,0c0 
I. io intdiiindisinnceiadesnweune $ 146,907,2C0 


Or an annual average of $20,943,885. In this connection it is noteworthy, 
that an Italian journal has recently stated that of the 230 to 240 millions of 
lires in gold which have been supplied already by the contractors under the 
gold loan, as much as seventy per cent. are of Russian coinage, with no 
French gold money—and Germany supplying the most next to Russia, 
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27It 
2712 
2713 
2714 
2715 
2716 
2717 
2718 
2719 
2720 
2721 
2722 
2723 
2724 
2725 
2726 
2727 
2728 
2729 
2730 
2731 
2732 
2733 
2734 
2735 
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(Continued from Fune No., page 965.) 


Name and Place. 


Commercial National Bank...... 
Pittsburgh, PENN. 


First National Bank............ 
McConnellsville, OHIO. 


First National Bank............ 
Kirksville, Mo. 


First National Bank............. 
Ann Arbor, MICH. 


First National Bank............. 


Milwaukee, WIs. 


Second National Bank........... 
Akron, OHIO. 


First National Bank............. 
Lafayette, IND. 


Citizens’ National Bank......... 
Oberlin, OHIO. 


First National Bank............. 
Geneva, OHIo. 


Clarksville National Bank....... 
Clarksville, TENN. 


First National Bank............. 


Stuart, lowa. 


Farmers and Traders’ Nat’l B’k.. 
Covington, Ky. 


Citizens’ National Bank......... 
Weatherford, TEXAS. 

First National Bank............. 
Blair, NEB. 

Second National Bank.......... 
Beloit, WIs. 

German National Bank.......... 
Newport, Ky. 

First National Bank............. 
Troy, OHIO 

Ficest National Bank... ....-ccccee 
Le Mars, IOWA. 

First National Bank............. 
McKinney, TEXAS. 

Third National Bank............ 
Cincinnati, OHIO, 

First National Bank............. 


Philadelphia, PENN, 

Merchants’ National Bank....... 
Helena, MONT. 

First National Bank. ...........- 
Lyons, Iowa. 

First Natiopgal Bank............. 
Cambridge City, IND. 

First National Bank............. 
Belton, TEXAS. 

First National Bank............. 
Wilkesbarre, PENN. 


President and Cashier. 


Martin W. Rankin, 
John D. Fraser. 


Arza Alderman, 
Richard Stanton, 


Edwin Darrow, . 
William T. Baird. 


Philip Bach, 
J. W. Knight, Actg. 
F. G. Bigelow. 


George D. Bates, 
Albert N. Sanford. 


Martin L., Peirce, 


Hiram W. Moore. 


Montraville Stone, 


Charles H. Randall. 


H. S. Munger, 
W.H. Munger. 


H. C. Merritt, 
A. Howell. 
Charles E. Bates, 
Albert P. Clampet. 
James S. Wayne, 
John L. Sandford. 


J. R. Couts, 
A. R. Andrews. 


John H. Hungate, 
T. B. Crewitt. 
Charles H. Parker, 
Frank H. Starkweather. 
Samuel Shaw, 
Waller Overton. 
Henry W. Allen, 
Daniel W. Smith, 
P. F. Dalton, 
J. W. Myers. 
Francis Emerson, 
Thomas H. Emerson. 
J. D. Hearne, : 
Ammi Baldwin. 
George Philler, 
Morton McMichael, Jr. 
Lewis H. Hershfield, 
Aaron Hershfield. 
Oliver McMahan, 
David Joyce. 
Linville Ferguson, 
John Jackson. 
B. N. Boren, 
Charles Parrish, 
James L. McLean, 
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NATIONAL BANKS, 


Capital, 
$ 200,000 
1CO,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
300,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 
75,000 
50,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 


375,900 
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Noa. 


2738 First National Bank 


2739 First National Bank 
Johnstown, PENN, 


2740 Catlettsburg National Bank 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 


2741 First National Bank............. 
Nashua, N. H. 


CHANGES 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 968. ) 


Name and Place. 
2737. First National Bank 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 


Roanoke, VA. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 


President and Cashier. 
David E. Spence, 


D. W. C. Clapp, 
D. J. Morrell, 
A. C. Campbell, 


George A. Ramsdell, 
John A. Spaulding. 


Capital. 

Peter J. Otey. 50,000 

J. B. Haddock. 100,000 
Howard J. Roberts. 100,000 
ecceees 50,000 

300,000 





rt em 


NATIONAL BANKS. 
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OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Bank and Place. 


NEW YORK CITY. Fourth National B’k. 


. Atlantic Bank, Providence 
. Traders’ National Bank, 


Rochester. 


. Morrow County Nat’l B’k, 


Mount Gilead. 


... Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Nat’! B’k, Philadelphia. 


. American Bank, Pittsburgh. 
. Miners’ National Bank, 


Pottsville. 


Fort Worth. 


Milwaukee. 


{ 


. Wall Street National Bank.... 


. First National Bank, 
Colorado Springs. { 
. First National Bank, Leadville. 


Commercial Bank, Augusta... 


. Council Bluffs Savings Bank. 
. First National Bank, Lyons.... 


First Nat’! Bank, Carrollton.. 
. Suffolk National Bank, Boston. 
. First Nat’] Bank, Fort Benton. 
. Mechanics’ Sav. B’k, Nashua.. 
. First National Bank, Paterson. 


... National B’k of Fayetteville. J 
. Flour City National Bank, 


. First National Bank, Xenia.... 


| 
| 


National Bank of Newport.... 
Nat’l Bank of Fredericksburg. 
. First National Bank, 


) 
i 


Elected, 


In place of 


Henry Buckhout, Cas.... A. Lane. 
C. H. Patterson, 4.C.... H. Buckhout. 


John P. Dickinson, Cas.. 


| Matthew Kennedy, Cas.. 
P. Je Omura, Cas. ..cs 
John A. North, /*7....... 


Charles E. Dix, Cas..... 
David Joyce, Cas..... 


J. M. Giltner, Cas 


A. L. Edmands, Pr 
Joseph A. Hyde, Cas.... 
J. W. White, 77..... 
A. Fardon, Cas. ..... 


Byron R. Palmer, Pr.... 
Levi Snell, V. P..... 


Patrick Barry, Pr 


C. B. Woodworth, V. P. 
| M. B. Talmage, Pr 
W. W. McCracken, Cas. 
J. W. Nichols, Cas 
Samuel W. Bell, V. P. . 
Henry C. Stroup, Cas.... 
Willie Rushton, A. C.... 
William Floyd, Pr 
Thomas Floyd, Cas 
William L. Whitney, Pr. 
William Thompson, Cas. 


H. S. Mansfield, Cas.... 
( Henry C. Edrington, Cas. 


* Deceased. 











M. F. Reading. 


J. F. Humphrey. 


S. N. Dwight. 
W. T. Wheless. 


A. W. Street. 
W. Holmes. 


J. E. Barnett. 

D. R. Whitney. 
E. B. Hammond. 
J. Swinburne. 


H. Eaton.* 
H. Wood. 
F, Gorton. 
P, Barry. 


W. H. Marvin, 
M. B. Talmage. 
A. Trader. 


eee e@ereeee 


W. L. Whitney. 
C. M. Stone. 


oeeev ee ee 


L. Robinson.* 
J. M. Wallace.* 


E. H. Brodhead. 
H. H. Camp. 


Mr. D. P. FACKLER—Actuary in Life Insurance matters and Auditor for 





Corporations—has removed to 20 Nassau Street. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 968.) 

NEW YORK CiTyY....... Seventh Ward National Bank; removed to 184 Broadway, 

u u f «6 . United States National Bank ; surplus, July 1, 1 ¥ 100,000, 

u u © ieeseds Bouvier & Amory ; dissolved. 
u u T seneece Cecil, Zimmerman & Co, ; dissolved. 
u u S -sasdeed Collis, Davis & Levy ; dissolved. 
” M 5 «*ecsees Howes & Co.; admit H, H. Landon. 
u " . -eseeens William B, Meeker & Co.; assigned to William P. Dixon. 
“ “ S- wsencecs B. Neumoegen & Co.; admit Thomas McNulty. Alex, 
Levin withdraws. 
“ u S vnianes F, W. Savin; now Savin & Vanderhoff. 
" u H  seeeeee Je & W. Seligman & Co. Removed to 2t Broad Street. 
Ca... . San Francisco... Union Trust Co. ; closed. 
Conn .. Hartford...... Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Co.; surplus now 
$ 50,000. 
o « #8 .+ee++ United States Trust Co.; now United States Bank; same 
management. 
u . New London,. National Union Bank; now Union Bank. 
Pt acwk CRRA... cccese Hide & Leather National ety surplus, July 1, $50,000; 
undivided profits, $ 13,000 
IND . Cambridge City First National Bank (70); now 2734. Same Cashier and 
capital. 
u . Lafayette...... First National Bank (23); now 2717; $200.000. Same 
officers, 
” . Valparaiso..... First National Bank of Valparaiso (105); now First 
National Bank of Porter County (7704). Same 
Cashier and New York Correspondent. 
fowa... Atlantic........ Bank of Atlantic; surplus $ 25,000, 
# (i cccses Plymouth County Bank; now First National Bank; 
5,000. Same officers. 
” » RAB vcncecses First National Bank (66); now 2733. Same officers and 
capital. 
“ . Osceola........ Clarke County Bank ; capital increased to $ 100,000; surplus 
$ 100,000. 
Kansas, Spring Hill.... Corn Exchange Bank (J. C. Rogers & Co.); closing. 
EW scoes Louisville...... Falls City Tobacco Bank; charter extended for thirty years 
as Falls City Baak. 
r . Maysville....... Bank of Maysville; paid capital $100,000; surplus $ 35,000, 
Mass - Boston wanes ... National Bank of Brighton; closing. 
“ i<. - mamdaoce C. H. Venner & Co.; Charles A. Vialle retires. 
" ; Lancaster ere Lancaster National Bank ; removed to Clinton. 
Micu... Detroit........ First National Bank; (97); reorganized June 19 a6 2707. 
Emory Wendell, /. Lorenzo E, Clark, Cas. 
” . Ann Arbor..... First National Bank (22); reorganized June 1 as 2714. 
Same officers and capital. 
6 . Nashville...... Barry, Everts & Co. ; now Barry & Downing. 
Mo..... St. Louis...... German American Bank ; admitted to Clearing House. 
M . Kirksville...... Exchange Bank; now First National Bank. Edwin Darrow, 
William T. Baird, Cas. $ 50,000. 
« {0 Bank of Slater ( Joseph Field & Co.); now D. W. Reed, P>. 
Ben. H. Wilson, Cas. 
Mont... Helena........ L. H. Hershfield & Bro. ; now Merchants’ National Bank. 
$150,000, Same management. 
NEB Be weccaveese Hungate & Crowell; now First National Bank. John H. 
Hungate, Pr. T. B. Crewitt, Cas. $50,000. 
Bid Bees SEEERs soc cces First National Bank (84); reorganized June 26 as 2741, 





Same officers and capital. 
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Oun10... Cincinnati..... Third National Bank (20); reorganized as 2730. Same 


officers. $1, 000. 

ee ne Second National Bank (40); reorganized June1 as 2716, 
Same officers and capital. | 

DS : «6 SRccscane First National Bank (153); reorganized June 1 as 2710. 


$ 50,000.. Same officers. 

. McConnellsville First National Bank (46); reorganized May 31 as 2712. 
Same officers and capital. 

» .. Mount Gilead.. Morrow County National Bank. ; surplus $1,600. 


S ¢¢ Es daewnce First National Bank (72); reorganized as 2718. Montraville 
Stowe, /r. Same Cashier. $ 60,000. 

2 so BP aadnecdeds First National Bank (59); reorganized as 2727. Same offi 
cers and capital. 7 


Penn... Philadelphia... First National Bank (1); reorganized June 14 as 2731. 
Same officers and capital. 


» .. Bradford...... First National Bank ; surplus, May 26, $ 50,000. 
« .. Johnstown,.... First National Bank (51); reorganized June 24 as 2739. 
Same officers and capital. 
«  .. Pittsburgh..... Shoe & Leather Bank; now Commercial National Bank. 
Same Cashier. 
-w# ., Wilkesbarre.... First National Bank (30); reorganized June 21 as 2736. 
Same officers and capital. 
R. I.... Providence..... Pawtuxet Bank; winding up. 
TENN... Clarksville. .... Bank of Clarksville ; now Clarksville National Bank. Same 
officers. $50,000, 
Texas.. Austin........ Forster & Hannig; dissolved. Hannig settles and con- 


tinues. 
. McKinney.,... F. Emerson & Co.; now First National Bank. Same 


management. $50,000. 


w ,, Weatherford... Henry Warren & Co.; succeeded June 10 by Citizens’ 
National Bank. 
Va,.... Richmond..... Bank of Commerce; suspended. 
Wis.... Green Bay..... Kellogg National Bank ; surplus and undivided profits, May 
19, $ 23,105. 
«  .. Milwaukee..... First National Bank (64); reorganized June 1 as 2715. 
_ H.H.Camp, fy. F.G. Bigelow, Cas. $200,00c. 
»  ,, Sturgeon Bay.. Shimmel & Kozishek ; out of banking business. 


PR, ONT Ailsa Craig.... Hey & Jones; Jones retires; Hey continues. Style same. 
P. E. I. Charlottetown. Bank of Prince Edward Island ; in liquidation. 


ee ee 


A Banx’s LIABILITY FOR MISTAKES.—The case of Whiting and others 
against the City Bank of Rochester, decided by the Court of Appeals, is of 
especial interest to bankers. A note for $3000, made by one Underhill, a 
depositor at the City Bank, was sent there for collection. Underhill’s account 
was not good, but by a mistake of the clerk the note, on the day it came 
due, was put in the pile of notes due that were good, instead of the pile 
of those that were not. The Teller finding it there remitted the amount of 
the note to the New York bank which had sent it on for collection. This 
was on July 3. July 4 was Sunday and July 5 a holiday. On the next 
day, Tuesday, it was discovered that Underhill’s account was not good. 
Thereupon the Teller stopped payment of the draft he had sent, protested 
Underhill’s note and served notice of protest on the indorser who was re- 
sponsible. Messrs. Whiting & Co., merchants of this city, the owners of 
the note, sued the bank, claiming that it -had discharged the indorser, and 
had by its acts paid the note and should send them the proceeds, On the first 
trial the plaintiff was non-suited. This was reversed by the Court of Ap- 
peals (77 N. Y. 366.) On the second trial it was submitted to the jury to 
say whether the note was paid by mistake of the bank’s clerk. The jury 
found for the bank on this question, and the Court of Appeals now hold, 
in affirming the judgment below, that it being a mistake, the bank could 
correct it, and if the note was protested on the next business day, the in 


dorser was held. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 964.) 


State. Placeand Capital. | Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
DAKOTA Ellendale...... Dickey County Bank...... <= == aesecsereces 
Wm. H. Becker, .°r. C. R. Vallette, Cas. 

w .. Rapld City.... H. G. Hall & Sons...... ° First National Bank, 
a ae .. J. W. Arnold & Co...... National Park Bank. 
Iowa... Council Bluffs. Citizens’ Bank............ National Park Bank, 

75,000 J. D. Edmundson, Pr. Anthony W. Street, Cas. 
o pp dccocnet PRE PEE cscs . — weeescceeess 
$ 50,000 Charles E. Bates, Pr. Albert B. Clampet, Cas. 
Kansas, Bull City..... Bull City Bank (Loomis & Robinson.) Nat’l Park Bank, 
S- «i We ewonns Hartford Bank........... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
Adam Wenger, Pr. R. T. Snediker, Cas. 

— 0 aw DE iceses  - i wesesaionses 

© «eo BOBERBOM... «ccc DPCP UC ccssceo $j. i. «-eseeeeee 

w ,, Strong City.... Strong City Bank........ Donnell, ‘Lawson & Simpson, 
ls ssed Catlettsburgh.. Catlettsburgh Nat’] B’k... «cn eee we ewes 

$ 50,000 a OS , Serer errr ee 
»  ., Covington..... Pasmers @ TengerwN.B ji —=§ cecccccccees 
300,000 James S. Wayne, Pr. John L. Sandford, Cas. 
» .. Newport....... German National Bank...9 see ween eee 
$ 100,000 Samuel Shaw, Pr. Waller Overton, Cas. 
MIcH... Montague...... Muskegon County Bank.. Imp. & Tra. National Bank, 
Henry H. Terwilliger, Cas. 
re Bolckow....... Bolckow Savings Bank.. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
$ 0,000 Joseph H. Ward, Pr. Bs Ee Ward, Cas. 
© «, se eccaeds Kearney Bank............ Bank of North America. 
—— Majors, Cas. 
a eee Firth B’k (J. W. Worl & Co. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 

S 94 Bs esccses Lyman & Heimrich...... Gilman, Son & Co, 

9 oc WR ccvccvs Citizens’ Bank (Williams, Lyle & Marsh.) Kountze Brothers, 
Oun10o.. Greenleaf...... Commercial Bank........ United States National Bank. 

John Fullerton, Pr. C. W. Price, Cas. 
PENN... Philadelphia... Columb. Loan Asso.& Sav. Fund. Am. Exch. in Europe. 
Charles Phillips, Pr. John W. Steward, Cas. 
Texas.. Belton......... we National iti § ~~ -' Ptcmeseewen 
$ 50,0 i. i - spebencedeee 

u I wl D. Berry eR ii Pelee 

WA: cose Roanoke....... Pe EE ceas § wee emeweses 
$ 50,000 David E. Spence, Pr, Peter J. Otey, Cas. 
ee Second National Bank.... Irving National Bank. 


$50,000 Charles H. Parker, Pr. Frank H. Starkweather, Cas. 


ee 





BLANK INDORSEMENT—CONSTRUCTION—EVIDENCE.—The contract entered 
into by a blank indorsement of a promissory note will receive such a construc- 
tion as will give effect to the intention of the parties, and parol evidence will 
be admitted to show and explain what liabilities were intended to be assumed 
at the time of the transaction. Owings v. Baker, 54 Md. 

A third party who places his name on the back of a note before it is in- 
dorsed by the payee, may avoid the liability of a joint promisor which the 
law, in the absence of proof to the contrary, attaches to such an indorsement, 
by proving a different understanding of all the parties at the time of the trans- 
action. But an agreement to such effect between the drawer and a blank in- 
dorser alone, without the assent of the payee, will not suffice. /d. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 30, 1882. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.85%. 


The second half of the year opens with a brighter outlook for the country 
than existed six months ago, First of all there are many indications of abun- 
dant crops. The winter crop of wheat is already assured, and that sowed later 
promises well, It is confidently predicted that the wheat crop will not fall 
much, if any, behind the figures of the most abundant years. Corn is some- 
what backward in many places, but is gaining, and the indications are that this 
year’s production will be very large. 

These indications are of great moment. Heavy crops mean lower prices, 
larger exports, a falling off in the price of meats, cheaper living, more busi- 
ness for railroads, larger dividends, advance in the price of stocks, a cessa- 
tion of gold exports, and many other things. 

During the last few months business and prospects have been growing darker 
in consequence mainly of the falling off in our exports. As imports increased in- 
stead of declined, this necessitated a shipment of gold to liquidate the balance. 
Sometimes when this has been against us, the liquidation has been effected by 
sending our securities; but for the past few months the prices of these have 
been drooping so badly that foreign investors were not inclined to buy. No 
one could with reason criticise their course, for why should they invest so long 
as the tendency of the stock market was downward? But what caused the de- 
cline? Very plainly the falling off in the amount of transportation was one of 
the principal causes. It is true that prices had been advanced too far, and 
probably a reaction would have occurred in any event, but this was hastened 
and intensified by the decline in business, which was directly owing to the 
smaller grain production. 

The increased production of this year, therefore, will sooner or later have 
the opposite effect. It may not come very soon, nor will the advance be 
necessarily rapid. Two or three attempts have been made to advance prices 
of late, which have not been successful; and it is evident enough that the 
public are not yet ready to buy. They have not recovered from the demor- 
alization caused by the decline of the last twelve months. The truth is, the 
losses have been enormous, They have been widely distributed and hence 
there are fewer failures, and the extent and consequences of the decline are 
not so obvious. But with a shrinkage from thirty to sixty per cent. of the 
stock list means an enormous loss and much suffering, especially to those who 
had made their purchases on borrowed money. Many of them, therefore, 
have not the means to buy, if they would; others have not recovered from 
their fright and are not ready to enter with a stout heart on a bull cam- 

Y 


paign. 
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Another serious consequence of last year’s short crop was a marked change 
in our export account. We are still sending gold abroad in large quantities, 
The 7ribune says, that “the retnarkable increase of reserves in the great 
foreign banks makes it questionable whether much more gold will be drawn 
from this country for any purpose.” We do not see the force of this semi- 
prediction. If we owe a debt abroad and debtors will neither wait for their 
money nor take our securities, nor our silver, and we have no breadstuffs nor 
provisions to send them, what reason have we to believe they will not take 
our gold? The great foreign banks are not our creditors, and if they were, was 
there ever a time when they refused to take gold? Have we not been trying 
to increase our supply for several years; have not other nations been doing the 
same ; and will they not continue to add to their accumulations as long as they 
can? It is true that with the prospect of a better harvest, the price of securi- 
ties may advance, and the expectation of making a larger gain by purchasing 
these, and by buying our agricultural products, may lead our creditors to take 
these things instead of gold. But this change is not likely to come very soon; 
and when it does, the foreign banks will not be the prime movers but our 
foreign creditors. 

An abundant harvest also signifies lower prices for meats. These have been 
greatly advanced within a few months owing to the dearness of corn. Other 
causes have also conspired to the same end, especially the foreign demand, 
but the short corn crop is the main factor. A reduction of these prices 
will be gladly welcomed, for it will improve the condition of millions of 
people. 

It may be noted in passing, that while there has a very considerable de- 
cline in business since last year, it has by no means been so large as the 
Clearing-House returns indicate. Of course, these returns include all specula- 
tive as well as business transactions. Now, heavy as the decline in these 
latter may be, they are not in proportion to the falling off in speculative 
ventures. But the Clearing-House returns tell the story without explanations, 
and consequently convey an incorrect impression of the condition of real 
business. The decline in speculation is a thing over which no one will sigh 
except the brokers who wax fat on their commissions. They suffer, but the 
public are the gainers. Business is in a healthier state for the destruction of 
a few, at least, of the rank weeds of speculation. 

Notwithstandiug the export of gold, the banks in the large eastern 
cities continue to strengthen their reserves. The gain comes not so 
much from the Treasury as from the interior, This is the time when 
greater accumulations are needed for the demands of the autumn. Last 
year the banks in New York gained $29,000,000 from April 1 to July 
15, and accumulated a surplus reserve of $11,200,000. In 1880 the banks 
gained $27,600,000 from April 17 to July 17, and accummulated a reserve of 
$ 18,400,000, The year previous the banks gained over $ 23,000,000 from 
April 5 to August 2, their surplus reaching its maximum July o. But, as the 
Boston Advertiser has remarked, comfort ought to be drawn from the thought 
that the West will need less of our money than ever before for the movement 
of its crops. A few years ago the South and West began to draw heavily 
about this time of the year on Eastern banks and capitalists. This year no 
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such heavy demands are expected, the South and the West being fairly 
supplied with currency for all seasonable purposes. Hence the condition 
of New York and Boston banks, which would have been slightly alarming in 
former seasons, is quite satisfactory, their funds being sufficient for home pur- 
poses, while the South and West do not look to New York and Boston, but 
to the rising centers of finance in the South and West. But every dollar 
will find full employment, and capital generally may well expect to recover 
from the melancholy condition which is about to become a matter of the 
past. 
The banking interests of the country during the month have been closely 
watching the fate of the bill extending the charters of the National banks, 
which passed the House previous to our last issue. The Senate considered 
the measure in due time, and though debating it less elaborately than the 
House, amended it rigorously. The House debate was perhaps the ablest 
which has occurred this session, yet the bill as finally passed contained several 
very objectionable features. These for the most part were lopped off in the 
Senate, but others were engrafted which will serve no useful purpose. Many 
of the Senate amendments have been accepted by the House; but, at the 
time of writing this account it is impossible to predict what will be the final 
action of the two Houses on the measure. One thing, however, is certain— 
a bill of some kind will be passed which will be accepted by the banks, and 
thus they will begin a new period of twenty years’ existence. The first 
United States Bank was chartered for twenty years, and its renewal was defeated 
by a single vote in each branch of Congress. The second United States Bank 
was rechartered by both Houses, but vetoed by President Jackson, and enough 
votes could not be procured to pass the bill notwithstanding his veto. So 
the bank was doomed after a twenty years’ existence. The present National 
banking system is to have a longer life. It has served a splendid purpose ; 
and if there be any measure on which the people are heartily united to a 
greater degree than on almost any other, it is the desirability of continuing 
the existence of these institutions. 


We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : June 8. Fune 15 Fune 22. Fune 30. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Coup... 101% oe tor4g .. 1015@ ee 10154 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 114% .- 114 .. 1144. 114 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 12038 .- 120% .. 12038 .. 120 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 82%. 84% .. 8338 .. 843% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 12798 .- 128% .. 130% .. 13014 
Lake Shore. ..... 2000. 101% .. 107%... 10978 - 110% 
Chicago & Rock Island ee 129. +e 1304 .. 1304 
New Jersey Central... 673% oe 71%, oe 757%R ee 76% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 11958 123% oe 126% .. 127% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 103% .. 104% «- 11038 .. 111% 
ROOTS ccccs ccoscvcce 54 ‘< 58%. 60% .. 58% 
North Western........ 129%, >. 129 on 129% ee 131% 
Pacific Mail.........¢ 397% + 42 os 41% .. 42% 
Erie..... seecocscocese 34% .. 35% -- 3558 -- 35% 
SED cuccusedenee 5 @s%&.. 5 @s%.. 5 @5%. 44@5 
Call Loans..... cccocee 24 @3%-- 2 @3 «+ 2% @3 + 3 @3% 
Bills on London....... 4.861, @4.89% .. 4.86 @4.8q + 4.86 @4.88% 4.854% @4.88% 


Treasury balances,coin $89,358,751 .. $86,906,186 .. $87,967,669 .. 
Do. do. cur. $4,570,761 .. $5,708,219 .. $5,664,475.. —_— 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
June 3 -. $318,373,300 . $53,692,900 . $24,922,600 . $ 298,657,600 . $18,635,200 - $3,951,100 
“* 10..+ 318,427,500 . 54,374,900 . 25,919,400 . 300,635,900 . 18,592,100 * —§, 135,325 
I7..-  3%7,465,000. 57,884,900 . 26,905,500 . 304,612,000 . 18,502,000 8,637,400 
24... 318,716,800. 5§8,957,600 . 26,546,400 . 304,491,000 . 18,562,800 9,381,250 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
SURO Beccces + $148,081,600 ....- $7,748,100 ..-+ $3,993,500 .-.. $95,444,000 .... $ 30,523,200 
6 10...06++ 150,348,100 .40e 8,077,900 ..+. 4,006,800 +006 97,657,000 .... 30,668, 300 
| Miccesee 151,223,400 ..+. 8,259,300 «++e+ 3,859,300 .... 98,184,800 .... 30,780,000 
Bbscccece 152,256,000 .... 8,177,700 .... 39942,600 +e+e 999133,100 ..+e 30,590,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
JUNE Jee cccees $ 75,033,396 weee $18,521,180 -ese $67,964,584 sees = $9,759,255 
7 = BDeseses. 74,912,799 coee 18,634,167 coco ©. 6 7, 4 8 BT cee 9,741,055 
Bocce 200 75,416,178 seee 19,508,552 wees 69,147,324 ‘een 97065953 
~ Oh seswer 759387,666 ‘eee 19,466,196 as 69,274,953 coee 9,717,076 
BE 
DEATHS. 


At FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y., on June 14, aged seventy-four years, HIRAM 
EATON, President of the National Bank of Fayetteville. 

At RocHESTER, N. Y., on June 1, aged sixty-four years, FRANCIS GORTON, 
President of the Flour City National Bank. 

At BETHLEHEM, Penn., on June 25, aged seventy-seven years, CHARLES 
A. LUCKENBACH, late President of the First National Bank. 

At SANTA FE, New Mexico, on May 30, MIGUEL A. OTERO, President of 
the San Miguel National Bank, Las Vegas. 

At COCHRANTON, Penn., on June 8, aged fifty-one years, ROBERT PATTON, 
President of the Cochranton Savings Bank. 

At NEwportT, Vt., on June 8, aged fifty-nine years, Lucius ROBINSON, 
President of the National Bank of Newport, 

At BALTIMORE, on May 27, aged thirty-nine years, LEWIS ROSENBURG (of 
the firm of Frank, Rosenburg & Co.). 

At FREDERICKSBURG, Va., on May 29, aged fifty-five years, JOHN M. 
WALLACE, Cashier of the National Bank of Fredricksburg. 


At WHITINSVILLE, Mass., on April 26, aged seventy-five years, JOHN C. 
WHITIN, President of the Whitinsville Savings Bank. 








